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The Wooden 
Statue 


By DOROTHY MACKINDER, author of SILVER FOUN- 
TAINS. How the disturbing statue of an obscure medieval 
saint affected a cynical, dissolute doctor and the residents of 
an English rest-house conducted by French nuns. Witty and 
suspenseful, it rises to an unexpected climax of spiritual 


drama. $2.95 


A Modern 
Martyr 


By BISHOP JAMES A. A. WALSH, Co-founder of Mary- 
knoll. The heroic story of Blessed Theophane Venard, the 


young Frenchman who went out to glorious martyrdom in 


the blood-drenched fields of Vietnam--a book with a mem- 
orable message of spiritual beauty and high achievement. 


$1.50 


The first biography of a devoted, indomitable soul 


The Table or tHe King 


By KATHERINE BURTON 


This is the fascinating life-story of Emmelie Tavernier Gamelin, foundress 
of the Sisters of Charity of Providence. Her first work with the poor was as 
a child in her mother’s kitchen, when she helped distribute food to the needy 
of Montreal. Later, after the tragic loss of her husband and children, she 
gave her life to charitable works. The Community she founded in 1851 has 
grown from seven to 3500 Sisters in Canada and the U.S.A. Her story is a 
moving chronicle of a courageous woman to whom the doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ was not theory but the vital reality that led her to conquer 
almost insuperable obstacles. 





$3.00 








My Pants 
When I Die 


By JOSEPH A. BREIG. Sparkling episodes in the daily life 
of a typically American, Catholic family, told with humor, 
drama and spiritual dignity. A delightful story of “God, 
the family and me” by a favorite writer. $2.25 


Accent 
On Laughter 


By JOSEPH C. COSGROVE, M.M. The life-story of a 
modest hero, Father Lawrence Conley, Maryknoll mission- 
ary in South China, and the courageous, soul-warming hu- 
mor with which he conquered the problems of work among 
the poor in a war-stricken land. $1.50 








An Introduction to the Study of Ecclesiastical Latin by H. P. V. Nunn 


$2.50 











Listen, Sister! Thoughts for Nuns 


By JOHN E. MOFFATT, S.J. Reflective conferences for 
Sisters by one of the best known retreat directors in Amer- 
ica. They seek to make easier the ascent of the Mount of 


Perfection by suggestions, comment and advice on every 
daily task and problem facing a religious. It is a book not 
only for nuns, but for those contemplating a vocation. 


$2.75 


At your bookstore 


McMULLEN BOOKS, Inc., . 


———— 


22 Park Place . 


New York 7, N. Y. 
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APOSTOLICITY is the theme of INTEGRITY 


INTEGRITY takes for granted that its readers are wide-awake Christians— 
not in the position of somnolence as the man in the above cartoon. 


INTEGRITY is written for those who have a sense of urgency about condi- 
tions in the world and long to bring it back to Christ. 


INTEGRITY realizes that although the first step in this work of restoration 
is to point out the differences between the Christian and the secular view of 
life, the next step is to give indications of how the Christian can work to 
transform the secular world. 


INTEGRITY writers include Gerald Vann, Caryll Houselander, Alan Kee- 
nan, Maisie Ward, Marion Mitchell Stancioff, Ed Willock, Mary Reed New- 
land, John Hicks, Dale Frances and Elaine Malley. 


INTEGRITY, a 48-page monthly magazine edited by Dorothy Dohen, fea- 
tures provocative cartoons and intelligent book reviews. Each issue is de- 
voted to a particular subject such as housing, creative activity, human rela- 
tions, wholeness, work and contemplation, vocations of service, heroism, 
education, and woman. Sample copy sent on request. 


INTEGRITY $3.00 a year 
157 E. 38th St. 3.50 Canada 
New York 16 4.00 foreign 
Enclosed is $ for a year’s subscription. 
Please send me a sample copy of INTEGRITY. 
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LATE RETURNS 
Editor: I always find Books on Trial worth 
reading, and I was particularly interested jn 
the (May) issue with Dan Herr’s note on the 
Christopher awards. I certainly hope it will 
have some effect. 

T. F. Burns 

Burns Oates & Washbourne 

London, England 


Editor: In my opinion Dan Herr’s criticism of 
Quo Vadis was unnecessary. You realize that 
he censured an enduring work of significance 
—that millions of people throughout the world 
will be inspired by this fine film and that its 
beautiful message is something the screen sel- 
dom captures. . . 

Ricuarp A. MacNeE ti 

Pueblo, Colo. 


Editor: Please note, Mr. Herr, Bishop Sheen's 
talks are tops—and so are his jokes about “my 
little Angel.” 
Joseru J. GusBanic 
Rankin, Pennsylvania 


A DEFINITE OPINION 
Editor: I do not wish to renew my subscrip- 
tion to Books on Trial. Your supercilious re- 
viewers irritate me to the point of anger... 
and I want no part of it. 

ANNA Marte CLANcy 


Chicago, IIl. 


SALTER AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 

Editor: Have you no fear that the high rating 
your review has accorded The Case Against 
Psychoanalysis (BOT, May) by Andrew Sal- 
ter may encourage your readers to read his 
other works, particularly Conditioned Reflex 
Therapy, and discover that he condemns psy- 
choanalysis and Freud by reason of behavior- 
istic bias? 

His objection to Freud is that he is too 
metaphysical, too mystical, i.e., not positivistic 
or animalistic enough. He reduces us entirely 
to conditioned reflex terms. . . . 

Please take Mr. Salter off your recommend- 
ed list. To have him there is misleading, dan- 
gerous, obscurantist and stultifying. 

Frank Nestor 
Bronx, New York 


Dr. Salter’s Case Against Psychoanalysis is a 
criticism of psychoanalysis, it is not an exposi- 
tion of his own theories on psychiatry. To us, 
it seems “obscurantist” to refuse to recognize 
what might be good in one book, because of 
what the author might have written in other 
books.—Editor. 
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PELLEGRINI and CUDAHY announce the new religious imprint 


THE WICKLOW PRESS 
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under which will be published distinguished, informative 
books of lasting interest to Catholic readers. 


ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 
By James Brodrick, S.J. 


Particularly appropriate now, at the fourth centenary of his death, 
is the publication of this brilliant biography of the greatest mis- 
sionary since St. Paul. 

Supported by careful, complete documentation, Father Brodrick 
relates a deeply moving story of a great adventure. Its magnitude 
is evident from the fact that, despite today’s modern communica- 
tions, there is seemingly little understanding between the West- 
ern worid and the Orient. A well-known Jesuit writer and his- 
torian, Father Brodrick writes not only with profound scholarship 
but wit and warmth and, above all, an abiding appreciation of 
the spiritual gifts of his subject. His work will undoubtedly re- 
main for many years the standard on the life of this great saint. 


A Catholic Book Club Selection 
Published October 6th 550 pages $5.00 


DON CAMILLO AND HIS FLOCK 


By Giovanni Guareschi 


Back again is the beloved parish priest of the Little World with 
his hot-headed adversary, Peppone, the mayor, and a group of 
the most wonderful people. In this chucklesome new book Gio- 
vanni Guareschi has produced that rare phenomenon—a sequel 
which is as good, if not better, than the original. Here is the 
epitomic triumph of right over wrong. . . of truth over the party 
line . . . of the True Word over Karl Marx. To over a quarter 
million readers still chuckling over The Little World of Don 
Camillo, and to the many new friends anxious to meet him, pub- 
lication of these new adventures of Don Camillo will be welcome 
news indeed. 


Published August 25th 256 pages $3.00 


THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED 


A Novel With a Postscript Essay 
By Francois Mauriac 


Certain to arouse heated debate in many quarters is this new 
novel by the leading writer of the Catholic literary revival. 
Packed with psychological suspense and dealing with unforget- 
table characters, it is the story of two love affairs. One is the 
young, pure, unquestioning love which protects a boy and girl 
from those around them. The other is a more complex passion 
in the lives of a middle-aged woman and man. 


Published October 6th 240 pages $3.00 


Other Novels By Francois Mauriac 
$3 each 


THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY 


Two brilliant novels that probe the human heart to expose its 
deepest urges and conflicts. 


THE DESERT OF LOVE 


One of Mauriac’s most powerful stories of the effect of passion, 
first upon a 17-year-old boy and then upon his father. 


WOMAN OF THE PHARISEES 

Story of a woman whose passionate nobility leaves no room for 
human frailty. 

THERESE 


A portrait in four parts, of a “bad” woman whose inherent dig- 
nity and courage redeem her humanity. 


THE UNKNOWN SEA 


Dramatic narrative of the different reactions of the members of 
a family under pressure. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
HUNTED PRIEST 
Translated by Philip Caraman, S.J. 


One of the most remarkable documents of Catholic lit- 
erature, the heroic and hazardous life story of John 
Gerard, the English Jesuit in Elizabethan England. Here 
is not only the story of one priest but of the tremendous 
tenacity of all human beings whose civil rights or reli- 
gious freedom are attacked. 


Third Printing 320 pages $3.50 


ALEXANDER POPE 
Catholic Poet 


By Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


This first definitive exploration of Pope as a Catholic 
writer by Father Thornton sheds new light on a long 
misunderstood figure and paves the way to a new evalua- 
tion of Pope’s poetry as well as his life. 

320 pages $4.50 


THE WICKLOW PRESS 


41 East 50th Street 


New York 22, N.Y. 


In Canada: George J. McLeod, Ltd. 














Outstanding 


BOOKS 


The Halo on the Sword 
St. Joan of Arc 

By Mary Purcell—tThis story of 
St. Joan from her childhood to 
her martyrdom “is a very fine 
piece of work, splendidly told, 
rich as a tapestry, and full of the 
color of spacious days. . . . The 
measure of its success, however, 
is not so much in the breathless 
story as in the spiritual insight 
that pervades it.””— The Irish 
School Weekly $3.00 
August selection of The Catholic 
Literary Foundation 








Onward Mr. Casey 
The Misadventures of a Gentle Man 
By Brassil Fitzgerald—A series 
of amusing episodes from the life 
of Grandpa Casey, revealing his 
strength and weaknesses, his good 
will, his love for his neighbor. 


$3.00 


Spiritual Teaching of 


Father Steuart, S.J. 


Notes of His Retreats 

and Conferences 
Collected and arrangec' by Kath- 
arine Kendall—Dynamic exhorta- 
tions to a full spiritual life, call- 
ing for an entire holiness, an 
utter detachment, and a deeper 
and deeper prayer. Father Steu- 
art addresses himself not only to 
the professional religious, but to 
everyone. $3.00 


The Wisdom of Faith 


An Introduction to Theology 
By Msgr. Charles Journet—The 
author not only answers the ques- 
tion “What is theology?” but also 
clearly defines its two functions: 
speculative theology and histor- 
| ical theology. $4.25 





St. Augustine, Sermons for 
Christmas and Epiphany 


Translated by Thomas C. Lawler 
—A collection of the sermons de- 
livered by St. Augustine on the 
| feasts of Christmas and Epiph- 

any. In most instances this is the 
first English version to appear. 
This is Volume 15 of “Ancient 
Christian Writers” and offers 
much to the student of liturgy, to 
the busy pastor and preacher, and 
to the general reader as well. 


$3.25 
Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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ON TRANSLATING 


Editor: I have read in your May issue some 
comments made by Roger Capel in his “Let- 
ter from England” on Our Lady’s Fool by 
Maria Winowska and translated by Malachy 
Gerard Carroll. These rather olympian com- 
ments call for some reply. 


On page 49 of the French text Maria 
Winowska uses the expression “l’Immaculee 
Conception” —“Mary is the Immaculate Con- 
ception.” We are quite aware that this is the 
usual French and English form. Father Kolbe 
used “L’Immaculee” consistently and we feel 
that the translation of this as “the Immacu- 
late” was an accurate rendering of both the 
context and the spirit... . 


His criticism of the use of the word “mar- 
malade” puts Mr. Capel very high on the 
ladder of learned theologians. Father Kolbe 
was disparagingly referred to as “a mar- 
malade” by an undiscerning critic whose qual- 
ifications evidently did not include a knowl- 
edge of Nesfield’s English Grammar. The 
American translation of this book by Therese 
Plumereau translates the word as “molasses.” 

. Here is the original French sentence, 
which your readers may care to try a hand at 
translating—“Ils ont meme trouve un meilleur 
sobriquet qui lui restera longtemps: ‘Mar- 
melade.’” 

Another undiscerning critic called Father 
Kolbe a “razor.” Mr. Capel obviously does not 
like that epithet, and were he present at the 
time perhaps would have suggested that the 
critic use the words “jolly old cad.” 

A final sentence from Mr. Capel: “It is dis- 
quieting that publishers should produce this 
sort of thing, it is more disquieting still to re- 
flect that readers are to be found for it.” The 
story of Father Kolbe has been judged by 
many critics, with a set of values different 
from those which appear to engross Mr. Capel, 
a story as inspiring as was ever penned by 
human hand... . For this book Maria Win- 
owska received recently the coveted award of 
a French Catholic Society. Mr. Capel evi- 
dently thinks that the thousands of readers 
who derived spiritual benefit from this book 
should be condemned because the principal 
character Father Kolbe, and others, have used 
idioms and expressions which are not “quite 
cricket.” This surely is a most enlightened 
view. ... 

Joun M. FeeHan 
Director 

The Mercier Press Ltd. 
Cork, Ireland 


For some further comments on translating by 
the author of our monthly “Letter from Eng- 
land” see page 18 of this issue.—Editor. 


AMERICAN FICTION 
Editor: I enjoyed W. J. Igoe’s meaty and 
comprehensive over-all of American fiction in 
your June Books on Trial. Would that all 
American “lit” teachers would take time out 
to ponder Igoe’s views. . 
Sister M. GapriELLe 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Current 
and Coming 


Attractions 
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A CROWN FOR ASHES 


By TERESE Kay 
Bleeding Budapest in the midst of the Rus. 
sian siege during the Nazi occupation is the 
setting for this superb novel by a Hungarian 





writer who lived through the terror-filled 
days. $3.95 


THE WOMAN 
SHALL CONQUER 


By DON SHARKEY 
Our Lady’s complete message to the mod. 
ern world is presented in this timely chron- 
icle of her apparitions and other manifesta- 
tions of her protection from 1830 to the 
present. $3.75 


MURDER AT ST. DENNIS 


By MARGARET ANN HUBBARD 
Here is another thriller from the author of 
Murder Takes the Veil—this time the ac- 
tion takes place in an old hospital. $2.95 


LIFE BEGINS WITH LOVE 


By E. Boyp BARRETT 
The author of Shepherds in the Mist sets 
down the secrets of love in practice, provid- 
ing inspiration and genuine insight for “lov- 
ing the very next person you meet.” $2.50 


THE FAITH IN ACTION 
By the REv. F. J. MUELLER 
Father Mueller reviews the essentials of 
Christianity and shows how their actual ap- 
plication in everyday living would improve 
the world. $2.75 





THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 
By the REv. DENIS O’SHEA, C.C. 


The story of the Nativity given new reality 
and completeness; written in the same fas- 
cinating style as the author’s Mary and Jo- 
seph. $3.00 


YOUR TEEN-AGERS 


How To Survive Them 
By Mrs. ALVENA BURNITE 


A sensible guide for living with teen-age 
children, answering the practical questions 
which must be faced in understanding, help- 
ing, and guiding young people. $2.95 


At your bookstore 








THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
410 Bruce Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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The Ambassadors 
Of American Culture 


By LIAM BROPHY 


Hat part of the American press is 
Rowe Red propaganda very effec- 
tively in Europe was emphasized by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation in a re- 
cent interview of a member of the Free 
German Youth who had fled from East- 
ern Germany to seek refuge among the 
Western Democracies. “When I got to 
a railway station in the West,” he said, 
“I saw on the bookstalls all those Amer- 
ican magazines with the crime and love 
stories which we had been taught to re- 
gard as signs of Western decadence both 
by the Nazis and the Communists.” 


Not long ago, Pravda, in a pep talk 
to the Soviet press in general, praised 
its purity of tone and its splendid single- 
ness of purpose in contrast to the Amer- 
ican press which, it said, portrayed the 
gangster type, the murderer, the sex ma- 
niac and the moron. And what we in 
Europe see of most magazines coming 
to us from the U.S.A. forces us to con- 
cede that there is a strong element of 
truth in the accusations. We acknowl- 
edge that there are American magazines 
which are manifestly on the side of the 
angels and which achieve much good by 
the persuasive tolerance of their tone 
and their convincing presentations of 
the American way of life. But numerous 
American magazines which are out to 
tickle the mental palates of groundlings 
and pander to cravings for sensational- 
ism give a diabolically distorted picture 
of American life. Gangsters, thugs, pros- 
titutes and tough guys are their stock 
characters. The violent are shown as the 
victorious ones; the virtuous ones are the 
habitual suckers. 


The Soviets have only to hold up any 
of these crime or sex magazines to their 
people, especially the young people, and 
say, “See what I mean.” They have 
preached with monotonous persistence 
tha€ the Capitalist countries are deca- 
dent, that they have no higher ideals 
than the satisfaction of animal instincts, 
that their sport is to grind the faces of 
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the poor, that there is no higher culture 
in the West than comic strips, and that 
the heroes of the West are the gun- 
men of the supplements. The American 
newspaperman Edgar Ansel Mowrer did 
not exaggerate when he said that lead- 
ing Russian Communists look upon the 
United States as a formidable giant body 
with the soul of a cruel child and the 
culture of a newspaper comic supple- 
ment. The pity and pathos of it is that 
so many American periodicals persist in 
keeping that caricature in circulation. 


Most of this Soviet propaganda is di- 
rected to the proletariat and the young. 
But in Europe it happens that these are 
the most critical elements of the com- 
munity. Both elements demand a way 
of life that shall show a singleness of 
united purpose, and they demand it 
with great seriousness and occasional 
violence. A nation which displays as its 
characteristic types various subhuman 
parasites, unproductive criminals living 
by their slickness in robbery and raping 
is assuredly not aiming at capturing the 
loyalty of the millions who hunger and 
thirst for social justice. 


Youth has always been, and still is, 
thank God, a time of high idealism and 
lofty purpose. We cannot say to what 
extent the youth of America delight in 
this intellectual garbage, but we do 
know that the youth of those European 
countries which have been cauterized in 
the catastrophies of war despise it, and, 
not unnaturally, the way of life it is sup- 
posed to represent. Youth will give its 
unstinted devotion and whole-hearted 
loyalty to a way of life that is really 
hard. The Nazis, with their insistance 
on stoical training seem to have realized 
that better than those Christians who so 
eagerly preach a diluted form of Chris- 
tianity, a softened and sentimental trav- 
esty of the Creed of the Cross. Youth 
loves to have an ideal to aim at, a far- 
off goal to be fought for and achieved 
at the cost of much toil. Any youth of 


character will disdain the easy victory. 
He will reject equally the easy way of 
life. The mise en scene of American 
magazine stories is luxury living, uphol- 
stered and pointless living. 

That East German youth who was 
being interviewed on the B.B.C. further 
stated that whenever he asked one of 
his Communist comrades what he be- 
lieved the most important part of educa- 
tion to be, he was told unhesitatingly: 
“Marxism.” When he put the same 
question to a young West German clerk, 
the answer was: “I don’t know.” The 
West Germans he found to be baffled 
and bewildered by the very aimlessness 
of their lives. The Democratic press does 
not help to sharpen the outlines of 
Democratic thought. At the end of every 
avenue of thought in the Soviet press 
one encounters the person of Marx or 
Lenin or Stalin. It would be an imper- 
tinent lie to maintain that the person 
of Christ in any way pervades the press 
of the Democracies. It is too saturated 
in secularism to reveal any creed save 
the cult of comfort and animal security, 
with occasional flutters of perturbation 
lest these things should be wrested from 
all who are so much at ease in Zion. 


i xs masses of Europe, who know 
the horrors of war, are in no need 
of a sensational press. They have seen 
the ultimate bottom of man’s bestiality 
and need no pulp stories to elaborate on 
its fanciful potentialities. What they 
need is a press that will show the way 
up and out. Ausweglosigkeit is a pop- 
ular word in Germany just now, at least 
in the Western part. It means “lack of 
a way out.” And what the masses seek 
a way out of is the mental and spiritual 
doldrums, the dreaded fatigue of the 
mind which has followed the intense ef- 
fort of war, a fatigue which is prolonged 
because there is no faith to revive ener- 
gies or dedicate the spirit’s strength. 


The Soviets are offering these desper-- 
ate and despairing ones a faith to live 
by. They seem to have a program and 
a purpose, and the Soviet press hammers 
home its few simple dogmas with a strik- 
ing singleness of aim. The aim may be 
vile, but the methods have a lesson for 
the West. Whereas it is the Soviets who 
are in reality crude, brutal, violent and 
Godless, the American press very vividly 
gives the impression that it is Amer- 


(Continued on page 41) 





The Gutenbers Bible 


The first book printed in Europe was the 
Latin Vulgate Bible. Catholic Bible Week, 
September 28 to October 


5, marks the 


500th anniversary of this historic event. 
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Reproduction of a page from the Psalter of a Gutenberg Bible. 


The Gutenberg Bible may be de. 
scribed without the slightest exaggerg 
tion not only as the earliest but also as 
the greatest book in the world. 

It is the first book from the printing 
press, having been preceded only by q 
few trial pieces, single leaves, almanacs 
and grammatical booklets, of which 
merely stray fragments remain. 

It is one of the most beautiful books 
ever printed; the quiet dignity of those 
twelve hundred and odd pages of dark 
stately type, the deep black ink, the 
broadness of the margins, the fine tex- 
ture of the paper, may have been 
equalled, but they have never been sur- 
passed; and in its very cradle, the print 
er’s art, thanks to the Gutenberg Bible, 
shines forth as an art much more than 
as a craft. 

Seymour de Ricci 


OMETIME in the years immediately 
m preceding 1456 Johann Gutenberg, 
a citizen of the free city of Mainz in 
Germany, undertook the task of print 
ing the Latin Vulgate Bible. The result- 
ing books were, in all probability, the 
first to be printed in Europe from mov- 
able metal type. The exact time at which 
the monumental work was completed, or 
even if it was Gutenberg who finished 
the job, is unknown. It may well be that 
the printing started by Gutenberg was 
completed by Johann Fust, the financier 
of the project, and Peter Schoffer, Fust’s 
son-in-law who was to become one of 
the most skillful of the early printers. 
From the records of an oath sworn by 
Fust on November 6, 1455, in the con- 
vent of the Barefooted Monks at Mainz, 
it is known that Gutenberg was unable 
to pav Fust money owed to him and 
that Fust had previous to that date won 
a court order entitling him to take pos- 
session of the printing equipment used 
to produce the Bible. It is also known, 
from a note inscribed in the back of one 
of the Bibles still in existence, that the 
Vicar of St. Stephens at Mainz finished 
rubricating and binding one copy of the 
book on August 24, 1456; therefore 
the printing must have been completed 
sometime before that date. 


Other than these few facts, which} § 
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surrounding the printing of this first 
book, little is known about the great 
Gutenberg Bible except what can be 
learned from a study of the copies which 


still exist. Most of the pages of the books 
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till in existence contain 42 lines of type 
(and as a.result the Bible is sometimes 
called the 42-line Bible). But some of the 
rst pages in a few copies contain only 
40 or 41 lines of type in the same 
amount of space used for 42 lines on 
the other pages. Gutenberg, possibly at 
the prompting of the financier Fust, may 
have decreased the space between lines 
in order to save paper, one of the most 
expensive components of a book at that 
time. Whether or not this hypothesis is 
correct, it is interesting to notice that, 
despite the financial difficulties in which 
he found himself, Gutenberg was too 
much the artist and craftsman to save 
paper by skimping on the spacious mar- 
gins of his pages, one of the factors 
which contributes greatly to the unusual 
beauty of the book. 

The book consists of 1282 pages, with 
two columns of type to the page. The 
pages were originally about 11 inches 
wide and 16 inches deep. Blank spaces 
were left on the printed pages at the be- 


ginning and end of each verse, and. 


these spaces were later filled by the hand 
work of illuminators. Large initial let- 
ters in color were filled in, and many 
pages have ornamental borders added. It 
is belived that six presses were used for 
the job, and scholars estimate that about 
250 copies were printed, most of them 
on paper but some few copies on long- 
wearing vellum. 

For several hundred years after the 
printing of the Gutenberg Bible, the 
world seems to have lost sight of the 


fact that this was probably the first book 
printed in Europe. It was not until 1750 
that a Frenchman, Guillaume Francois 
de Bure, discovered a copy of the Bible 
in the library of Cardinal Mazarin, and 
positively identified it as Gutenberg’s 
original work. 

After his partnership with Fust and 
Schoffer was broken-off, Gutenberg ob- 
tained new equipment and in 1460 
printed the Catholicon, a theological 
grammar and dictionary written by 
Joannes Balbus in the 13th century. The 
colophon printed in the back of this 
book gives us one of the few glimpses 
of what kind of man this Johann Gut- 
enberg was, for if he himself did not 
write the statement, at least it must have 
met with his approval and echoed his 
sentiments to be included in the book. 
The colophon reads: “By the help of the 
Most High, at Whose will the tongues 
of infants become eloquent, and Who 
ofttimes reveals to the lowly that which 
He hides from the wise, this noble book, 
Catholicon, in the year of the Lord’s In- 
carnation, 1460, in the bounteous city 
of Mainz of the renowned German na- 
tion, which the clemency of God has 
deigned with so lofty a light of genius 
and free gift to prefer and render illus- 
trious above all other nations of the 
earth, without help of reed, stylus, or 
pen, but by the wondrous agreement, 
proportion and harmony of punches and 
types, has been printed and brought to 
an end.” 


P. C. Kietst 


The art of printing as depicted in wood engravings done by Jost Amman in the year 1569 
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The Bookbinder 
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CURRENT INTERESTS 





What Is the Faith 
Of Western Man? 


A Decraration oF Farru, by Herbert 
Agar. Houghton Mifflin. 237 pp. 
$3.00. 

Reviewed by Sr. M. Ambrose, B.V.M. 
What is the faith of the West? Has 
western man no inner courage, convic- 
tions or beliefs strong enough to possess 
his own soul in saving peace and to 
bring his Christian legacy to others? 

Herbert Agar in his latest book, A 
Declaration of Faith, raises such ques- 
tions and sets for himself the task of 
answering. The result is a work whole- 
somely written from the Christian point 
of view, keen in its analysis, full of faith 
in the traditions we treasure, of hope in 
the goals we vision, of love for the in- 
stitutions we defend. It is, also, an hon- 
est book, warm in its appeal for a union 
of the peoples of the Graeco-Roman- 
Christian world into a league not merely 
of righteousness but of humility. For 
only a people “humbled by a sense of 
sharing in the general guilt” can cope 
with today’s global problems. 

Western man’s contemporary predica 
ment, argues Mr. Agar, is of his own 
making. His faith embraced four basic 
articles: freedom of conscience, recogni- 
tion of the natural law, natural piety, 
and belief in the absolute sanction, 
God’s Truth. These are the foundations 
of Christian faith and national legacy, 
but by misuse, abuse and selfishness 
western man, in the run of the centuries, 
has perverted them to serve his own 
ends. The author rests his evidence on 
accepted historical fact: on an analysis 
of the defection of the Eastern Em- 
perors in the early Middle Ages; of the 
religious wars of 16th century Europe; 
of the substitution, by promoters of the 
Absolute State, of the things that are 
Caesar’s for the things that are God’s; of 
the unholy marriage of materialism with 
the new industrialism; of the claims of 
nationalism which have provoked world 
wars from 1914 onward and _ have 
opened the channels for the tidal wave 
of classless, communist, Marxist-Lenin- 
ist-Stalinism. “As we look backward 
from our gloomy present,” writes Mr. 
Agar, we see that such are all “the aber- 
rations of Christian peoples.” But, “if 
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we define our West, and feel it, and 
serve it, and seek to unite it, the very 
act of service and dedication may some- 
day bring us home.” 

Mr. Agar in A Declaration of Faith 
has done this. Throughout, he has 
stressed with convincing-force a renewal 
of faith in Christian principles, a true 
striving for its ideals, an honest practice 
of its precepts, a humble recognition of 
the moral law and its sanctions as the 
common meeting ground for all peoples 
and nations of the West. 

A Declaration of Faith urges toward 
genuine Christian action. The task is 
worthy of generous peoples whose in- 
heritances are rooted in the soil of Chris- 
tianity. A renewal of faith and a return 
to its principles will unite men. Upon 
this moral unity victory will depend for 
the Graeco-Roman-Christian world. To 
befuddled, discouraged peoples of the 
West, Mr. Agar’s message brings en- 
couragement and inspiration. All of us 
will profit by its reading. 


Three Men Who Gave 
Atomic Secrets to Russia 
Tue Trarrors, by Alan Moorehead. 
Scribners. 222 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 
The Traitors is a gripping story of the 
atomic energy spy ring and also an ex- 
citing and fascinating psychological 
thriller. It is a significant contribution 





Herbert Agar: The great need is renewal 
of faith in Christian principles 


to espionage literature. In these case his. 
tories of Allan Nunn May, Klaus Fuchs 
and Bruno Pontecorvo, the author at. 
tempts to discover why these men acted 
the way they did. Each portrait js jp. 
dependent of the other. Each traitor did 
not know of the existence of the others. 
There was, however, a pattern to their 
treason: by means of controlled schizo. 
phrenia each traitor, self-deceived and 
enjoying Olympian confidence that he 
did mankind a favor, passed the Russians 
atomic secrets. Power fell into their 
hands and not being trained in its re 
sponsibilities they perverted it—May for 





the safety of mankind, Fuchs to build a 
new world and Pontecorvo for some rea- 
son known only to himself, since he eg. 
caped behind the iron curtain. 

There is, says Moorehead, a great mis- 
conception about atomic spies. A study 
of nationalities or religions, tempera- 
ments or appearances, geography or 
schooling does not reveal the traitor. The 
traitors proved “that all security is in- 
evitably fallible,” that “there is no end 
to espionage,” that spying is “capable of 
infinite variations” and that “there is a 
strong possibility that there are other 
traitors . .. who may still be alive.” 

One approach to loyalty, says Moore- 
head, is in guaranteed tradition, affec- 
tion and freedom from fear backed up 
by a philosophy stronger than democracy 
has yet engendered. Other than these 
suggestions the .author advances no 
ready-made solutions of the security 
problem. A fear of Russia, amounting 
to a faith, is not enough. “There has to 
be something,” says Moorehead, “an 
ideal of some kind.” This reviewer sug- 
gests the Supernatural Ideal. 


Bombs and Gadgets 

Cannot Save Europe 

UNDERSTANDING Europe, by Christoph- 
er Dawson. Sheed & Ward. 261 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by John J. O'Connor 
What are the conditions of European 
survival? 

The contemporary world is hostile to 
the world expansion of the European 
culture which took place in the last cen- 
tury. This revolt against Europe, Mr. 
Dawson believes, is the inevitable result 
of its loss of the common spiritual aims 
and the common system of moral values 
which it derived from the Christian 
tradition. What has been lost is not a 
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negative morality which controlled the 
behavior of the masses but a transcend- 
ent spiritual end which gave Western 
culture its dynamic purpose. 

It is impossible for Europe to survive 
by producing more bombs or more gadg- 
ets. A United States of Europe will not 
solve the problem. Only by the redis- 
covery of spiritual power and the restora- 
tion of the triple relation between spir- 
itual ends, moral values and social action 
can Europe overcome its present crisis. 

This crisis is not confined to Europe, 








of course, but it is Europe that possesses 
the greatest resources of knowledge and 
experience to deal with it. Despite the 
ravages Of nihilism and the menace of 
Communism, Europe is still in a posi- 
tion to decide her own fate, and the 
fate of the world, by her victory or de- 
feat in the ultimate issues. 

Europe must somehow halt the dis- 
integration of higher education into a 
mass of divergent speculations. It must 
revitalize its centuries-old Christian cul- 
ture that is inseparable from the social 
ideal of Christendom. However secular- 
ized our modern civilization has become, 
there still exists a half-remembered 
Christian tradition which, even at this 
late hour, is still capable of changing the 
face of the world with the promise of 
new life. 

Mr. Dawson concludes his scholarly 
analysis of the European scene by again 
emphasizing the fact that the great ob- 
stacle to recovery is the failure of Chris- 
tians themselves to understand the depth 
of their own tradition and the inexhaus- 
tible possibilities that it contains. 

Mr. Dawson’s philosophy of history 
is familiar to most of us. The value of 
this book lies in his emphatic insistence 
that in integral Christianity we already 
have at hand the fulcrum that will save 
us from the pit of totalitarian collec- 
tivism. 


25 Years of Change 
In Modern Europe 
Mipcentury Journey, by William L. 
Shirer. Farrar, Straus & Young. 310 
pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Paul Kiniery 
Just what objective Mr. Shirer, well 
known for his Berlin Diary, had in mind 
when he prepared his latest book is not 
entirely clear. He apparently wished to 
present in summary fashion the reasons 
why Europe faced the problems that 


Ocroser, 1952 





Christopher Dawson: The great obstacle is 
the failure of Christians themselves 


Shirer found confronting it on his tour 
of the continent in 1950. It is not sim- 
ply an account of his trip, but it is rather 
a philosophical inquiry relative to the 
apparent decline of mankind in the 20th 
century. Accordingly, in addition to an 
account of Europe as it was in 1950, we 
also have rather detailed accounts of de- 
velopments in Austria, France, Germany 
and England since 1925, the year that 
Shirer first went to Europe and became 
a foreign correspondent for American 
newspapers and radio. In this book, Mr. 
Shirer is continually commenting upon 
the staggering changes that took place 
in Europe during the period 1925-1950. 

The most impressive development was 
perhaps the rise and fall of Hitler, but 
there were many others. When Shirer 
first went to Europe, it was, as he ob- 
serves, “still the center of the world, as 
it had been since the Renaissance. It 
still dominated our planet — militarily, 
financially, economically and culturally.” 
However, by 1950, “years of savage war 
had dethroned it from its supreme posi- 
tion and all but ruined it. Now not even 
the Great Powers in Europe, despite 
their eminent civilization and the glory 
of their long history were strong enough 
to stand on their own feet. The center 
of world power had shifted out of 
Europe, a part of it to the East, a part to 
the West, to be split up between two 
non-European giants: America and Rus- 
sia.” 

Added to his observations about Eu- 
rope, Mr. Shirer adds a pungent chapter 
about America. Like most “liberals,” Mr. 
Shirer waxes vitriolic concerning Sen- 


ator McCarthy. A great advocate of 
freedom, Shirer cannot understand why 
freedom should be given to McCarthy, 
because McCarthy is not a “liberal.” 
Even though you may not agree with 
everything that Mr. Shirer says, you will 
probably find his book forthright and 


provocative. 


Hoover’s View of 
Depression Years 
THe Memors oF Hersert Hoover: 

The Great Depression, 1929-1941. 

Macmillan. 503 pp. $5.00. — 

Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 
During a presidential campaign year 
this volume should arouse a healthy in- 
quisition. It should stimulate a desire for 
an ethical campaign. A most striking as- 
pect of the volume is the absence of 
personal bitterness or rancor on the part 
of Mr. Hoover, the presence of which 
might be understandable in one so ma- 
ligned. Let the record stand clear con- 
cerning the “gutter stories’—they are 
false. From the standpoint of honesty 
and integrity, the work of Charles Mich- 
elson, Democratic publicity director at 
that time, in smearing Mr. Hoover is 
indeed a sad commentary on the state of 
public morality. Mr. Hoover’s lucid and 
factual handling of the “smears” should 
convince even the most rabid of his op- 
ponents. « 

Lest the preceding convey the impres- 
sion that this volume is devoted to a 
demolition of personal affronts, let the 
reader be assured it is basically devoted 
to an analysis of the Great Depression. 
The origins, the remedial measures, the 
comparison of the Hoover and Roose- 
velt principles and methods, and a judg- 
ment of the New Deal consume the ma- 
jor portion of the work. 

A volume which covers the depression 
in six phases, devotes 12 chapters to the 
presidential election of 1932 and weaves 
in various aspects of foreign policy ad- 
mits of no easy or stereotype method of 
review. The volume is factual, theo- 
retical and challenging. It will entice the 
reader to make comparative lists of facts 
and theories in order to arrive at a pru- 
dential judgment. One thing will be 
clear—the Great Depression was not de- 
feated by the New Deal. It may be a 
hard fact and an ironic situation, but 
war seems to be the basic reason why 
our problems of the Great Depression 
are still hidden from us. 
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Morals and Politics 

Moratity in American Po .itics, by 
George A. Graham. Random House. 
337 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


Doctor Graham is of the opinion that 
“moral standards . are all derived 
from a common source, the cultural and 
religious heritage of the country,” and 
that “public interest is the criterion by 
which political action must be judged.” 

It would be hard to draw satisfactory 
conclusions from such wobbly premises. 
The difficulty is increased, in Doctor 
Graham’s case, by a nebulosity of mind 
that apparently fails to see that it has 
not only blunted, but destroyed, distinc- 
tion of thought in removing the verb 
“tends” from Acton’s famous dictum: 
“All power tends to corrupt and abso- 
lute power tends to corrupt absolutely.” 
Innocence of casuistry and confusion of 
righteousness and rightness of policy 
does not help overcome an almost in- 
superable obstacle, and as a moralist 
Doctor Graham must be accounted a 
failure. 

His book, however, though showing 
signs of editorial haste, has some merit; 
for when he leaves the field of morality 
for his chosen pastures of political sci- 
ence, he says much that is sensible, is 
coherent though repetitious, and dis- 
plays a good deal of enlightening data. 
Obviously a Democrat by inclination, he 
lets party bias influence his well- 
informed musings on topics of current 
political interest. Yet as a master of po- 
litical morphology he deserves considera- 
tion when treating of such subjects as 
Congressional procedural reform and 
the effects of gerrymandering, and for 
persons interested therein his book mer- 
its a reserved and qualified recommen- 
dation. 


Americans in Moscow 
PostmarKED Moscow, by Lydia Kirk. 
Scribner. 278 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Mary Conrad 


Life in the American Embassy at Mos- 
cow, according to the description given 
in this book by the wife of the former 
American Ambassador, is something like 
life in a prison within a prison; the peo- 
ple of Moscow seem to be as completely 
cut off from the rest of the world as pos- 
sible, and the Americans on the Em- 
bassy staff are as shut off from the peo- 
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ple of Moscow as the constant surveil- 
lance of secret service agents can effect. 

Because of this situation Mrs. Kirk is 
not able to give much information on 
what the Russian people think, but she 
does fill her book with external details 
of the conditions in which they live. 
Moscow is described as a bleak, gray city 
with occasional spots of splendor (such 
as the Moscow subway or the Kremlin 
museum into which few people are al- 
lowed) held out as promises of what the 
future holds. 

Life in the Embassy is described in 
some detail, more perhaps than the av- 
erage reader will find of interest. 


Story of “La Prensa” 

DEFENSE OF FREEDOM, by the editors of 
La Prensa. John Day. 315 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by John P. Foley 

All dictators, benevolent or otherwise, at 

some time in their careers reach a point 

of no return. For Juan Peron it was La 

Prensa. 

By his flagrant silencing on January 
26, 1951, of this outstanding Argentine 
daily, Peron declared himseif an enemy 
of liberty and a disréspecter of consti- 
tuted rights. 

He had finally alienated his skeptical, 
but hopeful friends and severely strained 
diplomatic relations with most of the 
world. And, ironically, he had immemo- 
rialized his nemesis. For La Prensa was 
now more than just a great newspaper; 
it became a vibrant symbol of man’s 
struggle against oppression. 

The editors of La Prensa, at present 
refugees from their native land, have set 
down a chronological report of the pa- 
per’s rise and fall. Their compact and 
heavily documented book frequently 
reads like a testimonial, but it is power- 
ful and provocative. 

The case of La Prensa points up the 
insidiousness of a tyrant intent upon 
eradicating all opposition. When eco- 
nomic pressures, juggling of laws and 
abuse of authority failed, Peron resorted 
to gangsterism. A world accustomed to 
despots finds his methods shocking and 
almost incredible. . 

Surely Peron must have anticipated 
the possible consequences of his action. 
Perhaps he was confident of the public’s 
short memory. Out of sight, out of mind. 
But La Prensa’s editors do not intend to 
let Peron or Argentina forget. 


Further Instructions 

For Growing Up 

Tue Great Enterprise, by H. A. Over. 
street. Norton. 332 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Thomas Bowdern, S.J, 


America is looking for peace. Americans 
are looking for peace of mind. “Peace of 
Mind” books are best sellers even with 
the intellectuals. H. A. Overstreet’s 
The Mature Mind has gone through 20 
printings since 1949. Now he follows it 
up with The Great Enterprise. 

Since he is a prophet of secularism, 
he might have named his book How to 
Be Happy Without God. Part one, 
“Equipment for Maturing,” is really his 
popular The Mature Mind warmed over. 
In which book, by the way, he refers to 
Our Lord Jesus Christ as a “peasant 
prophet” with a few flashes of insight. 

Dogma and authority in religion give 
him red-white-and-blue fits. It is un- 
democratic! As if truth were ever de 
cided by majority vote. He admits that 
doctrine and authority in the state make 
him equally unhappy. He dreams of a 
democracy without authority. (Not even 
trafic cops?) He confuses that vener- 
able quotation about “the best governed 
people are the least governed people” 
with plain anarchy. 

Overstreet, Blanshard & Co. jump the 
track in the first place because they seem 
not to know that church and state have 
two completely different functions, com- 
plementary but different. The function 
of the state is to preserve order. The 
function of the church is to preserve 
truth—and teach it. It is the function of 
the church, not of the state, to decide 
the right and wrong of moral problems 
(divorce, birth control, etc.). In_ this 
very difficult field the state (that is state 
legislatures and city councils) are Boy 
Scouts with a short course in first aid 
attempting major surgery. 

When Doctor Overstreet is wrong, he 
is so wrong that it spoils the parts of 
his book that are good. Heaven knows, 


_we should learn to grow up, “make our 


souls” and find peace and happiness. But 
that is to find God! Doctor Overstreet 
never really mentions God. 

As I tried to follow the tortuous twist: 
ings and turnings of this futile attempt 
to explain man without God,-it sudden- 
ly came to me that what Doctor Over- 
street is trying to say has already been 
said, better than he or I or you can ever 
say it, in the Sermon on the Mount. 
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A Catholic Evaluation 

Of Modern Psychiatry 

PsycHIATRY AND CaTHoticisM, by Rev. 
James H. VanderVeldt and Robert P. 
Odenwald. McGraw-Hill. 433. pp. 
$6.00. 
Reviewed by Rudolf Allers 


The authors of this book, one a psy- 
chologist, the other a psychiatrist, deal 
with the facts and ideas of modern psy- 
chiatry, envisaging them in their rela- 
tion to morals and philosophy. Their in- 
tention is to furnish the reader knowl- 
edge to enable him to judge on certain 
controversial matters without claiming 
to teach him all about psychiatry. Since 
questions related to morals, conduct of 
life and responsibility arise mainly in 
cases of mental troubles not caused by 
anatomical alteration of the nervous tis- 
sues, the greatest part of the book is 
concerned with mental treatment, coun- 
seling, sexual aberrations, psychopathic 
personalities. ‘The authors maintain 
throughout a critical attitude in regard 
to the various theories and techniques 
current today. 

Without denying that modern psy- 
chiatry has made definite progress in 
more than one respect, the authors are 
far from accepting all ideas or rejecting 
them because they do not conform to 
certain views which, often enough, are 
but remnants of past times and, as such, 
are prejudices rather than founded con- 
ceptions. ,What the book says can be 
summarized, as this reviewer sees it, 
thus: modern psychiatry lacks a sound 
philosophical basis; most psychiatrists are 
neither convinced materialists, nor any- 
thing else; they call themselves disciples 
of Freud and hold opinions not at all 
in accord with their master’s doctrines; 
they recognize the need of certain rules 
by which men may arrange their lives, 
but they are at a loss where to look for 
such rules. On the other hand, the 
Catholics who have a sound philosophy 
at their disposal, and who are not doubt- 
ful in regard to right and wrong, are 
mostly insufficiently acquainted with 
the facts and have not always examined 
the new ideas with that objectivity 
which is required. 

Both by making known the facts and 
by presenting theories and ideas intel- 
ligibly, the authors have rendered a defi- 
nite service to the Catholic public. ‘The 
book may, however, contribute also to a 
better understanding of the Catholic 
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position on the part of non-Catholic psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists. Some of the 
chapters will prove of interest also to 
educators, social workers, to whoever is 
concerned with guidance and prepara- 
tidn for an efficient and moral life, or to 
whoever seeks help in regard to certain 
personal problems. Every chapter has 
appended a selected bibliography which 
enables the reader to find further infor- 
mation. 

Thanks to the cooperation of a the- 
ologian who is also a trained psychol- 
ogist and of a psychiatrist who looks far- 
ther afield than many of his colleagues 
usually do, this work is indubitably su- 
perior to many similar books which have 
been published within the past years. 
It is also the first which considers the 
whole field of psychiatry. It ought to 
prove helpful in doing away with cer- 
tain misconceptions, for instance in re- 
gard to problems of sex, which are still 
propagated although they have been dis- 
proved long ago. 

There are, of course, some points on 
which this or that specialist may dis- 
agree; the authors do not claim to have 
said the final word on every question. 


But this is a book as timely as it is read- 


able, and should be studied not only by 
students of psychiatry but by priests, 
educators and social workers. ‘The Cath- 
olic, especially, will draw from it a re- 


newed certainty that his principles of 
faith and morals are not only theoretic- 
ally true, but eminently useful in the 
building of personality and the guid- 
ance of conduct. 


Information for 

Sex Instruction 

CuristIAN Desicn For Sex, by Joseph 
Buckley, S.M. Fides Publishers. 216 


pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Francis ]. Braceland 


This book was written for the assistance 
of parents, teachers, priests and others 
in imparting knowledge of the impor- 
tant subject of sex. The idea is good and 
one can readily agree with the author, 
as he notes in the foreword, that fathers 
and mothers have a natural competence 
to instruct their children about sex and 
that false modesty should not deter them 
from doing their duty in this regard. 
Whether this book will help them in 


that regard is the question at issue. 


One dislikes being critical of a work 
so well conceived as this one, partic- 
ularly when the author's understanding 
and breadth of vision are everywhere 
apparent in it. It is my opinion, how- 
ever, that this book will be completely 
over the heads of most of the parents for 
whom it was intended. It differentiates 
modesty and purity in a learned fashion 
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-Jall Titles - 


THE WORDS OF ST. FRANCIS 
by JAMES MEYER, O.F.M. 


The first complete English edition 
of the Writirigs of St. Francis since 
1908. It contains besides, the Say- 
ings of St. Francis culled from the 
early biographers arranged and an- 
notated so as to give a summary 
picture of the life and spirit of the 
holy Founder. $3.00 


THE FRIENDS OF ST. FRANCIS 


by SIDNEY F. WIcKsS 


Convert to the Church, Sidney 
Wicks was formerly editor-in-chief 
of the Manchester, England Week- 
ly Newspapers. Known widely as 
an author, lecturer and publicist, 
Mr. Wicks has written a brilliant 
volume of essays on St. Francis and 
his first followers and has plunged, 
as he says, “into the ultimate prob- 
lem for you and me.” 


$2.50 Ready 
THE HOUR OF ST. FRANCIS 


by REINHOLD SCHNEIDER 
translated by James Meyer, O.F.M. 


The author is accounted one of 
Germany’s great spiritual as well 
as literary leaders today. His books 
number scores, and no less an au- 
thority than Dr. Erich Przyawara, 
-$.J., ranks him with Gertrud von 
Le Fort as the rea! spiritual leader 
of all Germany. Thus the May 
1952 bulletin of “Living Catholic 
Authors.” In The Hour of St. Fran- 
cis Dr. Schneider deals realistically 
with the ideals of St. Francis as ap- 
plied to modern society. 


$2.75 Ready October 15 


At your bookstore or from 


Franciscan Herald Press 


1434 W. 51st St. 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
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and gives a long discussion on the de- 
rivation of the word “passion” (though 
an escape hatch is offered the reader to 
get through this section quickly). It con- 
tracts in learned but hopelessly con- 
densed fashion some difficult Thomistic 
doctrines and all in all, while quite eru- 
dite, will not render the practical help 
which parents require, unless I am badly 
mistaken. 

The norms of modesty are considered 
and “Woman as Guardian of Purity” is 
discussed. The discussion of tempera- 
ment and characteristic differences be- 
tween man and woman are defined in 
general terms which raise a question in 
the mind of this reviewer. 

In the chapters on “Marriage as a 
Sacrament” and “Marriage and Conser- 
vative Virginity” the author is of course 
completely at home and his careful, 
moderate and considered approach to 
these subjects is apparent. I don’t know 
how the idea of male compartmental 
and female holistic viewpoints hold up 
in general. There is, of course, some- 
thing to be said for these ideas but one 
cannot generalize on them in our pres- 
ent culture. 

I have trouble with the anatomical 
and endocrinological aspects of the prob- 
lem as they are presented by the author 
and, if space permitted, would like*to 
pose a few questions about them. I 
would agree with the author when he 


questions Father Connell’s severity re- 


garding bathing beauties and majorettes 
and I found the appendices quite inter- 
esting but I do believe that dissertations 
like that of “The Formal Constitutive 
Norm of Morality” will be heavy going 
for anxious parents—it was for this poor 
psychiatrist. 


Family Life 
My Pants Wuen I Dr, by Joseph A. 
Breig. McMullen. 159 pp. $2.25. 


Reviewed by Ralph Silva 


For a father to write seriously about his 
family is possibly one of the most difh- 
cult of writing jobs: if he veers a little 
to one side he will» be sloppy and sen- 
timental, if he gets off on the other 
side he will be brittle and false. And 
even if he avoids both of these dangers, 
he is apt to wind up boring his readers 
to bachelorhood if he is unable to main- 
tain a light touch. All of which is pre- 
liminary to saying that this book of es- 
says on Breig family life is successful 


on the whole in avoiding such pitfalls, 
Most of the essays are short, and having 
something of an emotional tone to them, 
are best read a few at a time rather than 
all at one sitting. 

For those curious souls who would in- 
quire what Mr. Breig’s trousers and his 
death have in common that they should 
be linked together in the title of the 
book, let it be said that the title comes 
from a question asked by one of the 
young Breigs: “Dad, can I have your 
pants when you die?” 


Unmarried Woman's “Problem” 
THe SrncteE Woman, by John Lau 
rence. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 267 
pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Clare Powers 


Considering that these are times in 
which the non-conformist is often crowd- 
ed by society into one of its arbitrary 
limbos, it isn’t surprising that the “prob- 
lem” of the bachelor should be explored 
with great frequency by writers, many 
of whom probe just deeply enough to 
excavate a fast buck from the subject. 

When, however, a person whose very 
calling places him above suspicion 
chooses to treat seriously of the difficul- 
ties confronting the unwilling female 
celibate, one is obliged to consider the 
possibility that the “problem” really ex- 
ists. Under the sweepingly misleading 
title, The Single Woman, John Lau 
rence, a Catholic priest who has sus- 
pended the “Rev.” for the task, examines 
the status of the involuntary maiden, 
whom he calls “the Reluctant Virgin.” 

Curiously, Father Laurence brings 
less of the spiritual advisor and more of 
the common-sense layman to his task, 
thus inadvertently wrapping his discur- 
sive but kindly discussion in a discon- 
certing “Live-Alone-and-Like-It” mantle 
of secularism. He points out that women 
often seek marriage for social, conven- 
tional or economic reason, then advises 
“the Reluctant Virgin” to console her- 
self for not achieving these questionable 
aims by such devices as getting a better 
job, taking up a hobby, making more 
male friends and realizing that she 
might have married unhappily, anyway. 
No noticeable attempt is made to expose 
such selfish motives for a virgin’s reluc- 
tance; neither, for the unselfish, is there 
a mention of resignation to the Will of 
God. Thus the topic gains scant stature 
from priestly analysis. 
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Priest, Author and Soldier 

Views France and U.S.A. 

One Sxy TO SHARE, by Raymond Leo- 
pold Bruckberger. Translated by Dor- 
othy Carr Howell. Kenedy. 248 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


The jottings of a little over a decade, 
this book consists of excerpts from the 
diary of Father Bruckberger from 1940 
to 1951. Although his position as chap- 
lain to the French Resistance during 
World War II brought him close to his- 
tory, his journal is of no special interest 
to historians; his thoughts and reflections 
on persons, peoples and events are less 
those of a thinker than of an acute and 
entertaining observer. One can, for in- 
stance, read a defense of the attitude of 
many French ecclesiastics towards cler- 
ical conscription written by one who vol- 
unteered and, presumably, killed as a 
commando—and to reject Father Bruck- 
berger’s logic is not to fail in respect 
for his opinion. One can also derive a 
patriotic thrill from this sympathetic 
Frenchman’s admiration for the United 
States. When, however, one reads that 
conscription will be good for American 
youth and that divorce will largely dis- 
appear from the American scene now 
that women outnumber men one need 
go no further to be convinced that this 
well-written book is for the perusal of 
persons in search of stimulation rather 
than of fact, of freshness of intelligent 
viewpoint rather than of solidity of judg- 
ment. 


History in Houses 


Wurre Cotumns 1n Georcia, by Me- 
dora Field Perkerson. Rinehart. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Eileen Hall 


This profusely illustrated book is full of 
intriguing historical and romantic stories 
of people who lived in Georgia’s ante- 
bellum houses. There are stories of Sher- 
man’s march to the sea and of the Geor- 
gians he encountered along the route, 


stories of ghosts and mysteries and mur-. 


ders in old Georgia houses, stories of 
Georgia’s glamorous ladies of the past 
and Georgia’s men of accomplishment, 
stories of all kinds of people and all 
kinds of events in the state’s history. 
Mrs. Perkerson spent three years vis- 
iting Georgia’s old houses, collecting 
first-hand information about their con- 
nections with the past, and doing other 
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research in preparation for writing this 
book which contains photographs of 112 
of the old houses. She has given her 
readers a factual story of Georgia that 
may, in some respects, be comparable to 
the famed novel written by her personal 
friend and fellow Atlantian, Margaret 
Mitchell. 


“The Richest World 
That Ever Existed” 


THe Witp Wueet, by Garet Garrett. 
Pantheon. 220 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Ed Marciniak 


This is a tale of rugged, unihibited, un- 
abashed free enterprise as personified by 
one man. It is a prose elegy for Garet 
Garrett’s old friend, Henry Ford, and for 
an era “we have left behind.” This era 
passed away, Garrett says, under the 
strangulation of Federal Trade Commis- 
sions, unions, taxes, National Labor Re- 
lations Boards and minimum wage laws. 

“In that world,” the author says, “the 
employer could hire whom he liked and 
fire whom he disliked, and it was no- 
body’s business. . . . But most important 
of all, a man could do what he would 
with his profits.” 

Unlike most defenders of laissez-faire, 
Garrett does not recount the endless 
blessings of free enterprise. Instead, by 
descriptions of Henry Ford at work as 


an inventor, a master mechanic and a 














Illustration by Jo Spier 
from “One Sky to Share” 


genius of mass production, the author 
provides the reader with a picture of 
free enterprise as it was lived utterly by 
Ferd. Garrett’s portrait of free enterprise 
is no abstract, money-grubbing piece of 
materialism; it is a “wild wheel” which 
begot “the richest world that ever exist- 
ed.” 

Ford was the man who built the 
Model T and made it cheaply enough 
so that millions might enjoy it, who first 
introduced the 8 hour, $5 working day 
in 1914 to the unbroken jeremiad of the 
capitalistic world, who promulgated the 
discredited Protocols of Zion, who re- 
fused to issue fat dividends to stockhold- 
ers because he wanted to pour the profits 
back into the company, who fought 
Wall Street brokers because of their 
ruthlessness but who was just as hard 
in his own financial operations, who had 
no objection to enslaving men to the 
machine because of the wealth this pro- 
duced for workers. He was truly a “wild 
wheel.” 

Garrett does not pretend to write with 
detachment. He is speaking of a dear 
friend he loved. His economic and po- 


litical views are all shaped in that image. 


Italians in New York 
Papa’s TasLe D Hore, by Maria Ser- 
molino. Lippincott. 253 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mary Conrad 


Descriptions of Italian food that will 
make one’s mouth water, at prices that 
seem unbelievable today (a seven course 
dinner with a pint of wine for 50c), and 
stories about Papa Sermolino, his res- 
taurant in New York and his uninhib- 
ited and earthy waiters all go together 
to make a book good for light reading— 
as long as Miss Sermolino sticks to her 
subject. But toward the end she wanders 
away from it, and the reader’s interest 
wanders too. Her romances, her troubles 
with young swains and her daring ar- 
ticle on birth control, that shocked the 
Columbia University School of Journal- 
ism, make dull reading. If the author 
had remembered the title of her book, 
she would have skipped most of the ma- 
terial which goes into the last 50 pages 
and which makes pale reading compared 
with the early parts of the book. Papa 
makes much more interesting copy than 
does his daughter. 

Anyone who reads the book is almost 
certain to set out immediately on a hunt 
for a good Italian restaurant. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 








September, 1952 


OME MONTHS AGO I remarked that we 
S ought not to accept a lower stand- 
ard for our religious books than we do 
for those on secular subjects. Certainly, 
compared with 50 years ago, and judg- 
ing by some of the products of Catholic 
publishers at the turn of the century, 
matters have greatly improved, and 
generally speaking the leading Catholic 
publishers over here have adopted stand- 
ards that can stand comparison with any 
of their rivals in other fields. Those 
whose products are below standard seem 
to imagine that they can charge the 
same high price as everyone else (and 
over here books are expensive these 
days, but only relatively to pre-war 
prices) for what on a last analysis is a 
shoddy product. In no field is this truer 
than that of translations. 

In the course of the last few years I 
have had for review a great number of 
translations, most of them either theo- 
logical or biographical, and these last 
mainly to do with saints or notable Cath. 
olics. It will not be out of place to men- 
tion, perhaps, that during this time I 
have myself translated some half dozen 
books, so that I feel that I have some 
acquaintance with the subject. Having 
thus brought the subject into perspec- 
tive, I hope, it may be useful to consider 
it this month. 

There is no doubt that there are many 
good translations appearing and also, un- 
fortunately, many that can only be 
dubbed shockingly bad. I sometimes 
wonder if publishers read some of the 
things they publish for if they did I can 
hardly imagine that they would let pass 
some of the books that are foisted on 
the public as translations from some for- 
eign language and also, of course, and 
this is almost worse, into English. A 
good knowledge of a foreign language is 
not enough; you must read it as easily 
as your own almost, that goes without 
saying but you must be able to write 
your own—it is that last part of the 
translator’s necessary equipment that is 
often lacking. 

Supposing that you can both perfect- 
ly understand the foreign language you 
are translating and write your own at 
least competently, is there anything else 
required? Certainly there is. Time and 
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again young men have come to me for 
advice. They are anxious to earn their 
living by writing; I have done what I 
can to encourage them. When every 
other approach for some reason or an- 
other, seemed denied to them some have 
said, “Well, anyhow, I know French (or 
German), I could always get into print 
by translating a book.” To which the 
invariable reply must always be, “Very 
well, but a book about what?” For even 
if you know a foreign language and can 
write your own you must be tolerably 
acquainted with the subject matter of 
the book you are translating. Ideally you 
should be an expert in the subject, but 
of course the ideal is rarely achieved. 
If it were, we should have Graham 
Greene translating Mauriac (and vice 
versa)—think how exciting that would 
be. Of course the trouble is that the 
real expert, whether novelist, - scientist 
or theologian, is busy about his own 
work and has no time for translation. 

It is easy enough, generally, to spot 
the book that has been translated by 
someone not tolerably acquainted with 
the subject. The translator of Huysmans’ 
En Route Cit appeared something like 
40 years ago) was a great sinner in this 
matter. He even made schoolboy how!- 
ers, translating vicaire as parish priest, 
and cure as curate (or, more americano, 
assistant). Gerard Hopkins, in his other- 
wise excellent translations of Mauriac, 
sometimes betrays his ignorance of Cath- 
olic practice. When he talks of “actions 
of grace” it just won’t do for “thanks- 
giving after communion.” No Catholic 
would, I think, have made that mistake. 
Hopkins foxed me, too, when one of 
Mauriac’s characters is spoken of as find- 
ing some “old agendas.” I firmly believe 
that they were nothing of the sort; 
agenda in French generally means a 
pocket diary, the agenda of a meeting is 
ordre du jour. And that is a question of 
everyday French, and not a technicality. 
The translators of a recent book on 





Lancelot C. Sheppard, who previously 
wrote the “Letter from England” under 
the pen-name of Roger Capel, is the 
translator of DeLubac’s Catholicism and 
Helle’s Miracles. He is the author of 
several biographies which have been 


published in England. 


by L.C. SHEPPARD 


Edith Stein speak of an “estate on the 
land”—whatever that means—and until 
you see the German peeping through 
and can amend “an estate in the coun- 
try” the phrase is meaningless. 

The trouble about many translations, 
I have said, is that they are not put into 
English. Some 20 years ago Hilaire Bel- 
loc, in a lecture at Oxford, since re. 
printed, gave some useful rules for 
would-be translators. Their fundamen- 
tal principle, he tells us, is not to try to 
make the foreigner we are translating 
talk English but to ask ourselves “How 
would an Englishman say this?” There 
is a world of difference. And he gives 
useful examples. But there are some 
sentences that defy translation because 
there are some things that an English- 
speaking person would never say. And 
when these crop up the translator is 
faced with a pretty problem. A happy 
hunting-ground for mistranslations and 
errors of all sorts is to be found in the 
various conversational guides for trav- 
elers abroad. Some reach the very acme 
of futility. I have often wondered what 
some weary pilgrim on a foreign shore 
made of the phrase appearing in one 
such book: “Stop,” it ran, “the postillion 
has been struck by lightning.” A rare 
concatenation of circumstances would be 
necessary before you could use that one. 


tae great difficulty about translating 
is that the reward is usually insufh- 
cient to tempt the expert. As a rule, 
however record-breaking the sales of a 
translation, the man who gave the book 
its English dress gets a lump sum on de- 
livery of his work: the author, of course, 
has the royalty. There can be no quarrel 
with that, but the translator may justly 
claim that if the author gets most of the 
money and fame the poor translator 
should at least be given a word or two 
of praise (when he has earned it) in 
the reviews; his name should appear on 
the title page of the book and be men- 
tioned at the head of the review together 
with the title and the author’s name. 
After all, the man who has done a good 
job of translating certainly deserves some 
little reward for his work and one that 
cannot be measured in mere money. 
Too often he is denied it. In many cases 
he has unlocked for thousands of read- 
(Continued on page 41) 
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FICTION 





An Old Man 
Goes Fishing 


Tue Otp MAN AND THE Sea, by Ernest 
Hemingway. Scribners. 140 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by David Young 

Hemingway’s latest novel is the story of 
an epic battle between an old Cuban 
fisherman and a giant marlin, and the 
ensuing battle between the fisherman 
and swarms of sharks that strip all the 
meat from the fish. Finally, with only 
the fish’s head, backbone and tail lashed 
to the side of his boat, the old man sails 
into his harbor to sleep and make prep- 
arations for going out to fish again. 

Santiago, the old fisherman, is beyond 
doubt an admirable, courageous, even 
religious man. He makes no pretense of 
understanding much about this mysteri- 
ous universe which contains such won- 
derful things as the sea and giant fight- 
ing fish; but he has learned that the 
best thing for him is to do the work at 
hand as well and as intelligently as pos- 
sible. And that is what he does: his fight 
for the fish, which he loses but in which 
he is not defeated, is an arch example 
of this philosophy in action. That such 
a philosophy and such a fisherman might 
be found in some fishing village in Cuba 
seems certain, especially after reading 
this novel. 

But most readers, I think, will look 
for a wider application of the story than 
this—especially since Hemingway has 
been quoted as saying that .this story 
contains “whatever I have learned.” If 
the old man is universalized so that he 
is read as a part of every one of us, then 
what happens? If every man is to work, 
at least partially if not entirely, on the 
idea that we cannot know too much 
about why we are in this world or what 
we are doing, that the best thing is just 
to work as well and as. intelligently as 
possible—then what? 


Certainly doing things well and intel- 
ligently is important, but if man has 
knowledge of a real, personal God and 
a devil, of good and evil, then this doing 
things well is far from the most impor- 
tant of things. In reading this novel, the 
impression I got was that by far the 
greater emphasis was placed on how a 
thing was done, and that what was done 
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was of lesser importance. In keeping 
with this impression, we find that the 
old man’s ideal, the one by whom he 
seems to measure all things, is Joe Di- 
Maggio, the perfect ball player. 

Because of the inadequacy of this 
underlying idea, it seems to me that the 
novel is an ynusually well told fishing 
story which makes an attempt at a sig- 
nificance which it does not realize. 


Pilgrimage of Grace 
In Reign of Henry VIII 
THe-Man on A Donkey, by H. F. M. 

Prescott. Macmillan. 631 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 
“And the said Aske saith that in all 
parts of the realm men’s hearts grudge, 
with the suppression of the abbeys and 
first fruits, by reason the same would 
be the destruction of the whole ?eligion 
of England.” 

Around this declaration of Robert 
Aske, leader of the famed Pilgrimage 
of Grace in 1536, H. F. M. Prescott has 
constructed an unusually effective his- 
torical novel. Aske led the common peo- 
ple of the north of England in their 
futile demand for a halt to the system- 
atic destruction of religion that charac- 
terized the region of Henry VIII. 

Aske’s tragedy was not an individual 
one. Not only did it involve a few asso- 
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ciates, but a whole people and a com- 
plete era—indeed the entire Christianity 
of England. Recognizing the .crucial, 
epic seriousness of the Pilgrimage, Miss 
Prescott, employing the chronicle tech- 
nique, has presented the story in as 
real a manner as would seem possible. 


Her handling of atmosphere is au- 
thentic, ornately documented, a delight 
to the student and reader of antiquarian 
taste. Her attention to detail enables us 
to breath the very air of the rich, rot- 
ten life of Henry’s court and to long for 
the simplicity of the commons in the 


North. 


Though Henry and his Queens, 
Thomas More, Cromwell and others 
pass before us, it is the smaller people 
who become real to the reader. Seem- 
ingly presented as haphazardly as life 
itself, they are gradually worried into 
characters as their spiritual crisis ap- 
proaches. We can see Prioress Christa- 
bel gradually exercising her will to 
power. Politics, courtly life and a seri- 
ous situation slowly illumine the per- 
sonal integrity of Lord Thomas Darcy. 
It is only when we see the entire short 
lifetime of sheer pagan enjoyment that 
we can feel for the girl Julian, bastard 
and lonely, who kills herself for love. 
We have a different, but nevertheless 
pathetic, feeling for Gilbert Dawe, un- 
faithful priest, consorter with heretics, 
and propagandist against Popery, who 
in the end slinks off, despairing, despic- 
able, Judas-like. Finally there is the 
poor foolish wench Malle who, with her 
imaginings, acts as a final chorus pro- 
claiming the divine visitation upon Eng- 
land. 

All of these characters require a pe- 
riod of development that for a time 
seems tedious and irrelevant. Yet when 
Miss Prescott brings them towards the 
completion of the affair, they figure in 
one of the most powerful pieces of writ- 
ing we have seen in an historical novel. 


Though these lesser dramas are per- 
haps more attractive than that of Rob- 
ert Aske, the fate of this victim of the 
English apostacy is central to Miss Pres- 
cott’s purpose. The high sincerity of the 
closing pages of the chronicle, of Malle’s 
lyrical plaints and of Aske’s wait for 
death hanging from the keep of York— 
these scenes impress one with the real- 
ization that The Man on a Donkey is a 
story of divine love, of some who knew 
it, and of many others who did not. 
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A Figure of Christ 

In the Modern World 

You, THE Jury, by Mary Borden. Long- 
mans, Green. 346 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 
In this unusual novel of modern Eng- 
land, “you, the jury,” are asked to ren- 
der a verdict in the case of one Martin 
Merridew, charged with treason. Three 
acts of treason, according to the jacket 
blurb, rise from Martin’s “attempting to 
live the Christ ideal in the modern 
world.” 

Martin is evidently intended either 
as a figure of Christ, or—as the author 
seems to suggest at points—as Christ 
Himself, so closely do the facts tally. 
Martin is a strange and beautiful child 
when the story opens. He becomes a 
doctor, does faith healing; “converts” the 
town prostitute, advises his rich young 
friend (whose sister tells the story) to 
dispose of his family land and follow 
him. His followers include a public of- 
ficial who later betrays him and then 
commits suicide; his most trusted dis- 
ciple “denies” him; he suffers an “agony” 
in his cell before his condemnation, mut- 
tering, “How many times must I die?” 

Unfortunately, what might have been 
a significant and moving novel is merely 
a confused, slightly improbable tale. For 
some reason—perhaps sheer lack of in- 
ventive imagination—Martin’s character 
is not nailed to any cross founded on 
purpose. After all, the facts of Christ’s 
life, omitting His knowledge of His di- 
vinity and His purpose of founding a 
permanent Church, lead one to presume 
Him either a fanatical fool or an ego- 
centric lunatic. A man who, with no 
purpose, advises men to follow him, to 
depend on the Lord for their sustenance, 
to turn the other cheek, to disregard to- 
tally their future worldly welfare (with 
no promise of an eternal reward) is 
surely unbalanced and dangerous. 

From this point of view, the character 
of Martin simply does not come off. 
From the moment he suddenly leaves 
his home, letting his family and his 
mother shift for themselves without so 
much as telling them he is going, Mar- 
tin changes from an interesting and like- 
able character into an unsympathetic 
boor. If any reasonable purpose was sug- 
gested, if he behaved with common de- 
cency, it might be slightly more under- 
standable. But one can hardly imagine 
a man trying to live “the Christ ideals,” 
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Illustrations by the author for “Don Camillo and His Flock” 


however deeply dedicated, abruptly leav- 
ing his mother to wonder where he was. 
The Christian ideal is love—for God and 
neighbor. Martin loves Nazi soldiers so 
deeply that he weeps at their deathbeds 
—but he shows little evidence of loving 
his own brothers and sisters. 


Because the whole plot structure 
hangs on the thread of Martin’s charac- 
ter, it fails. The story is futile; Martin’s 
actions are incomprehensible. Technic- 
ally speaking, the absence of Martin as 
an actively participating person for a 
large part of the book is a weakness; 
when he reappears, the reader is no 
longer really interested in him. And 
whatever one’s verdict on the charge of 
treason, every reader’s verdict to a bor- 
ing character is the same: Guilty of 
ennui in the first degree. 


The American Titan 
In All His Glory 


Tuupsury, by Clyde Brion Davis. Lip- 
pincott. 446 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Rev. Nelson Logal 


The Titan of American Business has 
dominated the shifting currents of eco- 
nomic, political and social revolution 
during the past 70 years of our national 
history. In the fading years of the 19th 
century, he remained superior to politics; 
early in the 20th century, he resorted to 
the use of political means to remain dom- 
inant; finally, he was. forced to insinu- 
ate himself into politics as an omniscient 
directive force to guide the destiny of 


his country and to protect his own in 
terests. His motives have always been 
pure—that America might grow and his 
own interests flourish. This American 
Titan now has his Boswell in Clyde 
Brion Davis, who has written Thud- 
bury, a novel that deserves a first place 
in the ranks of American satire. 

Otis Paul Thudbury was born to the 

purple of money and opportunity. Pleas- 
antly endowed by nature and bolstered 
by his Calvinist philosophy of power 
and plenty, he joined issue with the 
forces of his time. He carved a niche 
for himself in the history of his day by 
being faithful to a simple creed—“We're 
for the United States of America—New 
York State—the city of Tolland—and for 
the principles of the Republican Party. 
We're for Protestant Christianity, sound 
money, and a protective tariff” (p. 220). 
In this cause, he enlisted a convenient, 
pragmatic ethic, silken platitudes, pur- 
chased loyalties, the lever of prestige 
and money, clever opportunism and an 
abuse of friendship. 
_ This story of Thudbury, Pete Men- 
denhall, his biographer, the visionary 
Sam Hoyt, and many of the “greats” of 
our time is told in minor key by the bos- 
wellian editor, Pete Mendenhall. Subtle 
comment on documented facts, and sa- 
tire that relies on devestating indirection 
and understatement make this novel a 
keen, piercing, intelligent and interest: 
ing commentary on the currents and is- 
sues of our time. Thudbury is a person 
as well as a symbol in this novel—a fur- 
ther tribute to the author’s art. 
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Where Heads Are Hard 
And Tempers Are Hot 
Don CAMILLO AND His Frock, by Gio- 
' yanni Guareschi. Translated by Fran- 
ces Frenaye. Pellegrini & Cudahy. 250 
pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 
This new volume in the gay saga of the 
Italian village priest and his friend, the 
Communist mayor, is a worthy succes- 
sor to the popular Little World of Don 
Camillo. Some of the heavier slapstick 
may disconcert American Catholics 
whose respect for the clergy precludes 
imagining a priest who kicks recalcitrant 
parishioners in the pants, and indulges 
in other undignified practices. But as the 
author points out in his prefatory re- 
marks, these events happened in the Po 
valley, where people “have heads as 
hard as pig iron, a highly developed 
sense of humor, and where politics is 
concerned they can get as excited as a 
man who has swallowed a mouse.” 
Guareschi’s real love of his native re- 
gion is evidenced in his colorful and 
authentic, if somewhat caricatured, pic- 
ture of life in a tiny Italian village. 
Skirmishes between Catholic and Com- 
munist comprise the material for most 
of the episodes, but many are tales of 
everyday life among the villagers, and 
at least one, “The Ugly Madonna,” has 
the feeling of a genuine folk tale. Two 
stories about animals, “Thunder” and 
“Bianco,” are unusually well done; and 
the story of the flood conveys much of 
the drama of such a situation. Farcical 
episodes are sometimes used to illustrate 
a theological point effectively. The read- 
ers occasional exasperation at the un- 
seemly behavior of Don Camillo will be 
softened by his enjoyment of the many 
entertaining anecdotes in the book. The 
author's naive style, reminiscent of a vil- 
lage story-teller, has a definite charm. It 
is possible that his lighthearted presenta- 
tion of some of the situations confront- 
ing the Italian people today may help 
us to a better understanding of their 
problems. 


Saint Joan of Arc 


THe Hato on THE Sworn, by Mary 
Purcell. Newman. 308 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Sr. Marie Thomas, O.P. 

The life of Saint Joan of Arc is a phe- 

nomenon without parallel, either in mil- 

itary history or in the lives of the saints. 
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It is an irrefutable instance, vivid as it is 
unique, of the direct intervention of 
God in human affairs. The peasant girl 
of Domremy who at the age of 17 led 
the armies of France to victory and the 
feeble and vacillating Dauphin to his 
coronation at Rheims is not the creation 
of romance, not a sort of female Gala- 
had, but a fact of cold and sober history. 
How to explain the origin and accom- 
plishment of her mission, the over- 
whelming tragedy of her personal de- 
feat? Claude Farrere points out in his 
brilliant preface to Miss Purcell’s story 
that only the Faith can produce a writer 
capable of handling “without sacrilege 
or sentimentality, the supernatural and 
superhuman mystery which is the his- 
tory of the Maid of Orleans.” 

The Halo on the Sword, a fictional- 
ized biography of Saint Joan, is‘a deeply 
sympathetic interpretation of that mys- 
tery, an imaginative canvas of which all 
the details are correct. In its essential 
features the story follows without waver- 
ing the line of historic truth. Action is 
swift and dramatic; characterization 
spontaneous but never lacking in preci- 
sion or firmness. While such fictional 
elements as the tale requires to fill in its 
outline are genuine and true-seeming, 
all the research in the world could not 
have written this book. Scholarship is 
here, but blended with enthusiasm, with 
the unmistakable urgency of true crea- 
tive vitality. Admittedly, it is more dif- 
ficult to recreate a figure or a period 
than to create freely out of one’s own 





Carlo Coccioli: A distinctive glory 


fantasy. This book has been called a tri- 
umph of recreation; it is a triumphant 
recreation as well. You will find in the 
author’s Saint Joan not only the noble 
and affectionate girl portrayed by Mich- 
elet and Mark Twain, but a woman of 
far greater stature, the saint whom 
Peguy reveres as the incarnation of 
Christian France. 


A Priest's Odyssey 

In Quest for Sanctity 

HEAVEN AND Eartu, by Carlo Coccioli. 
Translated by Frances Frenaye. Pren- 


tice-Hall. 318 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Edwin N. Rowley 


Heaven and Earth is the story of a priest 
and of his quest for sanctity. It is a 
complex story, as all narratives depicting 
the adventures of the soul must be. 
Written in a masterly manner by Carlo 
Coccioli, one of the foremost of modern 
Italian novelists, it is emotional without 
being tainted by sentimentality. It is 
forceful but not propagandistic. And al- 
though it purports to set forth the pic- 
ture of a saint, it is biographical, not 
hagiographical. 

The theme of this novel of Italian 
clerical life is a challenging one—the an- 
alysis, not only of personal sanctity and 
the course one must follow in order to 
obtain it, but also the manner in which 
this same sanctity is reflected in the lives 
of those fortunate enough to possess it. 
Through the careful study of the salient 
happenings in the life of Father Piccar- 
di, the author moves in a direct line 
away from that concept which would 
represent sanctity as being solely a love 
of God. It is something more. Sanctity 
must include a knowledge of man, and 
a love of man despite his sins, his pov- 
erty and his ignorance. This love is the 
catalytic agent imperatively needed if 
one is to attain that completeness of 
union with the Divinity which is the 
essence of sanctity. 

Heaven and Earth belongs to that 
ever increasing group of novels which 
attempt to study the inner lives of Cath- 
olic clergymen. It is, however, a far bet- 
ter work than many other books treating 
of this subject for, unlike a goodly num- 
ber of such writings, it sets forth what 
a priest is—not what he is not. The 
author, in the unveiling of his story, dis- 
penses with those crutches of sensation- 
alism, naturalism and sentimentality, 
upon which too many lesser writers de- 
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pend in their studies of the priesthood. 
In no way do such stories bring forth 
the dignity, the sanctity and the nobil- 
ity of the priestly state. Heaven and 
Earth, on the other hand, does mirror 
for us its unique qualities. Again and 
again, its distinctive glory shines forth 
in the declaration which Father Piccardi 
repeats when life’s ills threaten the good 
he is striving to do: “I am a priest. | 
am a priest.” 

This study of the spiritual odyssey of 
Father Piccardi combines high moral 
purpose with fine literary craftsmanship. 
For many it will bring heaven a little 
nearer to earth. 


Preview of Life 
In Age of Electronics 


Prayer Piano, by Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 
Scribners. 295 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Doris Grumbach 


In the years that follow World War 
III, the managerial revolution has taken 
place. Civilization has become obsessed 
with machines and gadgets, and their 
inventors and managers are now the na- 
tion’s leading citizens. Nothing is done 
by men any longer, for the engineer- 
manager and his giant mechanized in- 
dustry and agriculture have made men 
as workers obsolete. 

It is a horrifyingly sterile life that 
Kurt Vonnegut projects. For here the 
overwealthy state has provided the un- 
employed citizen with everything—elec- 
tronic household equipment, gigantic 
TV sets, standard steel housing with 
standard furnishings, standard packages 
of food, clothing and “allowance.” Every- 
thing—everything except a sense of be- 
ing of some earthly use, of being needed 
for some purpose. As the novel pro- 
gresses, dispossessed humanity begins to 
stir restlessly in its unoccupied leisure, 
and the revolution begins to take form. 
Its abortive finale is the last dreadful 
note in a terrifying tale. 

Reminiscent of Huxley’s Brave New 
World and of George Orwell’s 1984, 
Player Piano has, however, its own char- 
acter and tone. Its people are real, be- 
lievable and wholely sympathetic. There 
is a strong undercurrent of humor that 
relieves, at almost every turn, the grim 
details of this new world, and the writ- 
ing throughout has an antisceptic, color- 
less quality that perfectly matches the 
story it has to tell. 

Hardly a reader will remain indiffer- 
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ent to this novel and almost none will 
leave it unfinished. If it is a fair ap- 
proximation of the Age of Electronics 
that perhaps awaits us, it would be as 
well to be prepared for the complete and 
unremitting reversal of all the values of 
traditional Christianity and Christian 
existence. As for Mr. Vonnegut, it is 
hard to imagine anyone doing this pre- 
cise job any better than he has done it. 


The Man and Woman 

Who Saved a Town 

Tuer Town, by Wilbur Daniel Steele. 
Doubleday. 311 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 


This book deserves attention because it 
comes from the pen of a gifted novelist 
and short-story writer. Simply stated it 
is the stary of two men and a girl and 
a town in Colorado. Familiar ingredi- 
ents, to be sure, but there the resem- 
blance to an old and tried plot ends— 
ends before it starts, for this is not a 
“triangle” love story. It is the story of a 
slowly dying silver town, Argentite, 
seemingly doomed to oblivion until res- 
cued by Hube Spooner and Kentucky 
Holm working together as man and wife 
to reclaim and revive it. How they suc- 
ceeded is really the gist of this slow- 
moving and effective saga of a brief pe- 
riod in the history of the West. 

In 1895 Centennial State University, 
a small Methodist College located near 
Denver, was unprepared either socially 
or psychologically for the arrival of a 
student named Cabot Cunningham. Ca- 
bot, who came from Boston, found him- 
self the immediate center of interest for 
the 70 young men and women who 
made up the student body of C.S.U. 
He had the rather unusual distinction 
of being the first student to matriculate 
from east of Topeka. Cabot, a most col- 
orful and unconventional young man, 
came from a wealthy family in the East. 
He stayed at C.S.U. only a short while, 
but before he departed he met and in- 
fluenced both Hube Spooner, the poor 
lad from Argentite, who “chored” his 
way through college, and Kentucky 
Holm, the daughter of Argentite’s only 
wealthy citizen. Neither was ever to for- 
get him. 

It would be difficult to analyze the 
exact quality of Cabot Cunningham’s 
quixotic influence on these two con- 
servative young people who had known 
each other always and were destined to 


return to Argentite, marry, and work to. 
gether as one to restore their home town 
to vigor and prosperity. On the surface 
theirs was a prosaic marriage, and Kep- 
tucky’s, a dull and lonely life. But few 
marriages dre more truly successful and 
mutually satisfying. With Kentucky's 
death Hube Spooner became a poor man 
in spite of his material possessions, 
Without her he found himself bereft of 
purpose and anchor. Of course, the town 
was his monument, but in the end he 
found small satisfaction in that accom- 
plishment. Formerly at the helm of 
everything that pertained to the town’s 
welfare he lived to see Argentite, for- 
getting entirely the one person whose 
vision and labor had ensured its pros- 
perity, forge ahead without him. 
Their Town progresses slowly and 
deliberately. It is certainly no book to 
read in “catch-can” fashion. But to those 
readers who will bring to it time and 
attention it will prove to be a rich novel 
of human experience. It is never spec- 
tacular, but it is always satisfying. 


The Big Ditch 
Gateway TO Fortune, by Peter 
Bourne. Putnam. 348 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 


The difficulties experienced in building 
the Panama Canal (“Can you imagine 
it? Ocean-going ships steaming over a 
range of mountains”) are most interest- 
ingly depicted in Gateway to Fortune. 

Because of the languid air of the trop- 
ical jungle, the constant threat of ma- 
laria and yellow fever, lack of equip 
ment, undependability of laborers and 
frequent landslides, many engineers pre- 
dicted the canal would never be fin- 
ished. Wesley Adam was one engineer 
who believed in the success of the proj- 
ect. He worked and fought against 
scheming politicians and the Colum- 
bians who claimed Panama as their ter- 
ritory. 

Three-quarters of the book is good 
reading, fast moving and historically in- 
teresting. Then the atmosphere of 1900 
suddenly takes on the flavor of unin- 
hibited 1950. Whatever characterization 
has been built up-is abandoned. Even 
prim little Dulcie, Wesley’s wife, goes 
native. All of this, of course, is due to 
“the tropics.” 

The historical aspects of the book are 
clear, entertaining and informative; it is 
regretable that the rest of it is not. 
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Story of Chalice 
Used at Last Supper 


Tue Sicver Cuatice, by Thomas B. 
Costain. Doubleday. 533 pp. $3.85. 
Reviewed by Sr. M. Hester, S.S.N.D. 


The Silver Chalice will probably share 
the popularity of its predecessors. Mr. 
Costain’s large following will feel that 
again he has woven a good story out of 
very fragmentary threads of history. But 
even they, it is hoped, will have mild 
misgivings about the loose handling of 
scriptural matter, and the new, personal 
and unjustifiable interpretation of scrip- 
tural characters. 

Inspired by the chalice of Antioch, 
now in the Metropolitan Art Museum 
Cloisters, NNew York, the narrative 
moves around the activities of a young 
artist, Basil of Antioch, freed from slav- 
ety by Joseph of Arimathea for the sole 
purpose of creating a decorative casing 
for the chalice used at the Last Supper. 

There is a love affair with the gen- 
tle, beautiful granddaughter of Joseph 
of Arimathea; there is a siren, also beau- 
tiful, but not gentle. The romance is 
unreal, in spite of Basil who in the 
Forum Romanorum “said to himself, ‘I 
don’t care if they think I am mad. I can- 
not keep all this inside myself any 
longer.’ Raising his voice, he shouted, 
Deborra, I love you, I love you, I love 
you!’” 

Neither do the characters, with. the 
exception of a young Christian martyr, 
Juli-July, who tap-dances for Nero, quite 
come off. Although Basil is the protag- 
onist, it is Simon Magus’ story, and it 
is unfortunate that in the creation of 
Simon The Acts of the Apostles, XIII, 
9-29, were substantially ignored in favor 
of the Apocryphal Gospel of St. Peter, 
chief source of the Magus legend. 


Admittedly the author of historical 
fiction is permitted considerable latitude 
in the invention of characters, events, 
incidents and dialogue, but when he at- 
tributes to the saints thoughts and con- 
victions at variance with known facts, 
there is violation of truth. The novelist 
is out-of-bounds when he has St. Luke 
insist: 

“All my life I have been hearing this talk 
of evil spirits and the need to have them 
cast out. My boy, it is a foolish and evil fic- 
tion. This much, of course, is true: there 
are evil spirits in all of us. But it is no more 
than the baser side of our natures taking 
the upper hand. There is no need for in- 
cantations and the burning of candles and 
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the ringing of bells to get rid of these per- 

sonal devils. All we have to do is to keep 

the better side of our natures in control.” 

Basil was not convinced. “It is said that 
Jesus cast out devils,” he declared. 

Luke touched a finger to his forehead. 
“What Jesus cured was the madness,” he 
said. 

Equally unsubstantiated is the section 
where St. Paul is forced by the Jewish 
converts, egged on by St. James, to un- 
dergo public purification in the Temple 
for his Gentile sympathies, in spite of 


the evidence in Acts XXI, 17 ff. 


The large lacunae (Christians meet 
in the catacombs of Antioch for “serv- 
ices” and sermons, but not for Holy 
Mass) can be excused, but juggling of 
facts cannot. The fast-moving plot and 
action-crammed pages of The Silver 
Chalice do not, in this reviewer’s opin- 
ion, compensate for inadequate docu- 
mentation. 


The Roman Empire 

In Years of Decline 

THe SinNER OF Satnt AmsBrosE, by 
Robert Raynolds. Bobbs-Merrill. 443 
pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Mary L. Dunn 


This is primarily the story of one man’s 
search for God through a long lifetime 
filled with ambition, political power, 
tragedy and finally great peace of mind 
and soul. It is also the story of the de- 
cline and fall of Rome and of the Ro- 
man Empire, as seen through the eyes 
of the chief character, Gregory Julian, 
himself a descendant of a Roman Em- 
peror. The story opens in 394 A.D., 
when Gregory was 21 and Theodosius 
was Emperor; it closes some 30 years 
after the fall of Rome, with Gregory liv- 
ing out the last years of his life in 
Britain. He was by then able to say: 
“All my learning rises up to this: “The 
single measure of a man’s joy in life is 


his love of God.’” 


The cast of characters is large and va- 
ried. There is the great Christian Em- 
peror Theodosius and his saintly advisor 
Bishop Ambrose of Milan. There are the 
two sons of the Emperor, whose weak- 
nesses and rivalries contributed so much 
to the division of the Empire and its 
later destruction. There is the arrogant 
and domineering adopted daughter of 
Theodosius, Serena, who actually ruled 
the West while the weakling Honorius 
was Emperor and who died so courage- 
ously when she finally lost her power. 


Marcia, a wealthy Christian who be- 
came Gregory’s wife, is one of the few 
not infected with desire for personal 
power and political success; she finally 
taught her husband compassion and the 
full meaning of suffering, as she taught 
him the meaning of true love and com- 
panionship. Alaric the Goth is a mag- 
nificent man_ of courage and _ honor; 
urged on by an ancient prophecy, he 
strides on to his final triumph, and is 
awed and _ half-frightened when the 
great city of Rome finally falls to him. 
Augustine of Hippo thunders at heresy 
and preaches the necessity of God’s grace 
and obedience to His law. Gregory him- 
self, pagan, later a Christian, and still 
later a bishop in Spain, knows great joys 
and great sorrows. 

This is a very moral book, even 
though there is a lot of immorality in it. 
Always the spiritual is emphasized as a 
greater good than the physical; there is 
constant insistence that the human heart 
must always seek God and that only 
those who truly have faith and love can 
be really happy. Saint Ambrose is por- 
trayed with great reverence, and Saint 
Augustine with deep admiration. 

In spite of all this, a Catholic cannot 
but regret that this novel misrepresents 
Catholic doctrine on many points. For 
example, it states or implies that the 
Church teaches that all outside her fold 
are summarily damned to hell, that un- 
baptized infants are damned to hell, that 
the Church considers all sexual love 
corrupt and fhat girls enter convents to 
escape this evil. It rejects the authority 
of the Church to teach, as Gregory 
finally did when he refused to renounce 
the heresy of Pelagius. Still, Gregory 
maintained to the end that “a sense of 
God is the root of spiritual sanity, and 
love of God is the flowering of life.” 


Dastardy Unadorned 


CuILpREN OF Kaywana, by Edgar Mit- 
telholzer. John Day. 511 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Laverne Gay 

This story of a turbulent family in Brit- 
ish Guiana in the 18th century is one 
of unending strife and violence between 
the colonial residents and the natives 
whom the colonials alternately abuse 
and intermarry with, or both. It amounts 
to 500-odd pages of dastardy unadorned, 
which readers of Books on Trial would 
only appreciate being warned away 
from. 
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Youth and Wealth 
Of Frontier Arizona 


Keepsake, by Ann Ritner. Lippincott. 
288 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Consolata, 


S.C.N. 


Cathy Brett, 17, comes of age in frontier 
Arizona, where her father, Michael, has 
amassed a-fabulous fortune in gold 
mines. Cathy’s sophisticated and flirta- 
tious cousin Lisa, fresh from a Paris fin- 
ishing school, creates a crisis in Cathy’s 
affection for young Dr. Philip Langley, 
a protege of Michael’s. Then follows a 
train of family reverses—the tragic death 
of Cathy’s mother, the prosecution of 
her father, the termination of his stormy 
and improbable career in circumstances 
highly dramatic. 

The elaborate stage setting for this 
story is the Brett mansion, Keepsake, a 
marvel of Victorian and rococo elegance, 
limned against a backdrop of mountains, 
gorges and scrubby wastelands. A real 
protagonist, Keepsake looms large be- 
hind every situation and personality in 
the narrative. 


Keepsake is an excellent character 


study. Mrs. Ritner’s sprightly style tra- 
verses the gamut of a teen-age girl’s emo- 
tions. The frivolous Lisa is a striking foil 
for Cathy, who, imbued with a passion 
for justice, surrenders her mother’s jew- 
els, her wealth and even Keepsake to 
reimburse those whom her father has 
ruined by his mining speculations. 

The book has limitations, however. It 
represents a world in which morality has 
no supernatural sanction. Cathy behaves 
praiseworthily because she must be true 


~to her family code of breeding. Lisa’s 


misdemeanors may even be described as 
amoral. The principal characters of 
Keepsake, like those of so many modern 
novels, are typical children of this earth, 
untouched by any nostalgia for the king- 
dom of the spirit. 


Bull Fighting 
Marapor, by Barnaby Conrad. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 213 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Ralph Silva 


The last half of this novel, the part 
which describes the bull fights on the 
day of the great Pacote’s final appear- 
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ance as a matador in the arena at Sevilla, 
is a vivid and engrossing story which 
goes far in explaining bull fighting to 
those who, if they think of a bull at all, 
probably think of him as a male cow, 
As Pacote watches his young rival win 
the favor of the crowd, as fear and sick- 
ness build up in him, as he disgraces 
himself with his first bull, and finally as 
he realizes that the favor of the crowd 
means more to him than life itself, the 
reader begins to understand something 
of a procedure which might normally 
seem as senseless as duelling. 

The first half of the book, which 
deals mainly with the tensions between 
Pacote, his mistress and his manager, is 
rather tawdry and unnecessary. It gives 
the reader the impression that what in- 
troductory matter the author might have 
disposed of in two or three chapters has 
been stretched to nine in order to make 


the whole thing book length. 


Results of Neglect 
Of Parents’ Duties 


Rickey, by Charles Calitri. Scribners. 
216 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 
Somebody was bound to do this. We 


have all seen the “case histories” in psy- 
chology or psychiatry manuals: this mi- 
nor novel takes a “case” and fills it out 
to greater proportions. It is rather well 
done and the author avoids most of the 
mistakes an inferior artist would have 
made with admittedly morbid material. 

This is a story of an adolescent who 
does “a terrible thing” and cannot re- 
member what it was. He is suffering 
from shock or amnesia. The suspense is 
kept right up to the satisfactory ending. 
Despite a great deal of soul-searching by 
most of the people involved, there may 
be (for a pleasant change) too much 
story—or, at least, too many stories. 

By indirection, this is a very “moral” 
novel, since it presents the full and 
complete story of the effects of human 
acts on responsible people. Though the 
author shows only sympathy and kind- 
ness for his characters, he manages, 
without polemic, to send a powerful 
message. Many who need this message 
will not read far into the book because 
of a frankness of diction which this re- 
viewer thinks is justified The experts in 
the fields of psycholog: and psychiatry 
already know from tl. ‘rc training and 
experience the terrible lessons of this 
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novel. Who should read it? The parents 
of any boy under nine years of age. The 
results of a consistently blasphemous at- 
titude toward sex, and a failure in the 
God-given duty of imparting sex infor- 
mation to one’s children are brought out 
here in human, pitiful terms. Is this a 
wise thing to do? This reviewer thinks 
it is. 

There is material here for an excel- 
lent novel; this one is only good. The 
feeling and tone are more fitted to a 
short story. The journalese helps and 
hinders, as usual. There are insights and 
some fine capturing of high-school idiom 
and vernacular. The novel is absorbing; 
though not a “whodunit” by genre, it 
partakes a bit of the documentary thrill- 
er. It is strictly adult fare, but with the 
reservations already made, can be rec- 
ommended. 


_The Elusive, Important 


And Belittled Professor 


Tue Spire, by Gerald Warner Brace. 
Norton. 380 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by W. B. Ready 


There are good novels about doctors, 
priests, matadors, tramps, sons and lov- 
ers, but there is not a good novel about 
professors. Professors are erudite, literate, 
voluble and sometimes they are odd; 
they parade daily before the ardent and 
the impressionable young, but nobody 
has written a good novel about them. 

There are books like Mr. Chips or, at 
the other extreme, Groves of Academe, 
but none of them are ever near the truth 
of the matter: neither is this book. It is 
strange why the teacher should remain 
beyond the scope of the novelist. ‘Thur- 
ber caught something of him in The 
Male Animal, as Mary McCarthy did in 
the first chapter of her last book, but 
the professor remains as much a puzzle 
to the common reader as he does to the 
common student. The vocation of a 
priest is clear, the avocation of a busi- 
ness is beyond all question, but the call 
that comes to a professor, that remains 
a mystery. His world is a secret world, 
closed even to such presidents and deans 
who sometimes were his fellows. Only 
two writers, C. P. Snow, in The Mas- 
ters, and Helen Waddell in Peter Abel- 
ard, ever come near him. 

Gerald Warner Brace sets down in 
this story some characters who are all so 
heavily cast that they are like caricatures 
and in a little campus town he puts 
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them through their paces, their unreal, 
to-be-expected paces. There are flashes 
of reality in the book—the meeting of 
the English Department, the growing 
leeriness of the young president—but the 
book is just around the average mark 
for this sort of novel: a good effort about 
those elusive, important and _ belittled 
people—the secular teachers of youth. 
Nobody pays enough respect and atten- 
tion to these men unless they are de- 
viates who are smart and who have a 
glib tongue or a golden pen, so perhaps 
it is no wonder that the novelist finds 
them difficult to comprehend and to por- 
tray. 


Story of Venus De L’Abbaye, 
A Lady of Noble Lineage 


Istanp Rescug, by Jerrard Tickell. 
Doubleday. 256 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Anne Cyr 


A royal message from Buckingham Pal- 
ace, dated July 9, 1940, regrets that “for 
strategic reasons, it has been found nec- 
essary to withdraw the armed forces 
from the Channel Islands.” 

That meant that Armorel, smallest of 
the Channel Islands, would be occupied 
by the Germans, and as this story opens, 
Captain Weis of the Panzer Grenadiers 
is en route to assume command. 

Now on this remote, feudal island of 
fishermen and farmers, lived a cow, one 
Venus De L’Abbaye, a Guernsey of no- 
ble lineage and a lady in her own right. 
At this particular period of history, Ve- 
nus was in calf to a bull named Mars 
who had mistakenly trod upon an un- 
charted land mine and been blown clean 
out of the story even before it began. 

Now back to Captain Hans Weiss, 
Xth Regiment of Panzer Grenadiers. 
Captain Weiss had not always been 
such, in fact in his own native West- 
phalia he had been a cattle breeder of 
no mean reputation. Accordingly, when 
his expert eye fell upon the brown-eyed, 
long-lashed Venus, he coveted her, and 
especially her unborn calf which, he 
knew, would inaugurate a new and im- 
portant strain in pedigree breeding. The 
Reichsamt for Agriculture in Berlin was 
informed of his discovery. Forthwith it 
was decided in high government circles 
that Venus must be flown to the Third 
Reich, and prior to the impending ac- 
couchement. 

Here the British Ministry of Agri- 
culture, the War Office, Intelligence, 


and the redoubtable R.A.F. step in, in 
the order named. The dramatic rescue 
of Venus from the Nazi clutch by the 
combined forces of the British Crown 
makes the story, and a very good one 
it is. 

In case you feel at this point that this 
was a lot of fuss over one cow, we might 
add, sotto voce, that the British, with 
great cunning, had another more im- 
portant military maneuver tied in with 
Operation Venus all the time. 


One Woman’s Life 

In Pioneer America 

THe Quiet Lire or Mrs. GENERAL 
Lang, by Victoria Case. Doubleday. 
319 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Sr. M. Teresa Roades, 
S.C. 


Pioneer settlements in Indiana are thriv- 
ing when flight from an Indian massacre 
sends a 12-year-old girl down river in an 
open boat. Her rescue and adoption into 
a fine, hardy family, her marriage, the 
death of her husband, her remarriage 
and the rearing of a family introduce 
the reader to the difficulties, the rustic 
joys and blessings experienced by early 
Americans. There is a close-up of cer- 
tain phases of the war with Mexico, the 
California gold rush and the opening of 
the Oregon territory. 

To an adult mind the development of 
character is perhaps the most interesting 
phase of this book. Polly Lane, as wife 
of a sterling, alert, patriotic and chival- 
rous American, loves as deeply and 
heroically through loneliness, suffering 
and even inexplicable neglect as is hu- 
manly possible, and—mainly through her 
own resourcefulness and energy—finally 
reaches that peace and security which 
have been her life-long desire. Almost 
single-handed she has reared ten chil- 
dren before she conducts to their new 
mountain cabin her heroic, ill-requited 
husband, who is now too old and too 
weak from wounds to leave her again 
for the service of his state and country. 
Joe Lane’s one great fault, making his 
family suffer because of his devotion to 
duty as he sees it, brings out and devel- 
ops the resourcefulness of a brave wom- 
an with a good mind but no education. 

The Quiet Life of Mrs. General Lane 
is a somewhat different historical novel 
—part psychological novel and part love 
story. With its wide appeal it should 
find a welcome among many readers. 
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Lite in Nazi Germany 


Heaven Pays No Drviwenps, by Rich- 
ard Kaufman. Viking. 310 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Desmond Lonergan 


This novel out of postwar Germany con- 
tains little that is really worth reading. 
Roderich Stamm seems already uninter- 
esting as a youth just before the advent 
of the Hitler regime. With the coming 
of the Nazis and war, Private Stamm’s 
life —though altered —continues to be 
rather drab, and sheds little light on the 
Germany of his time. 

Throughout the book Stamm is sur- 
rounded by characters who afford no re- 
lief from the commonplace with the pos- 
sible exception of the hero’s father in 
whom one can discern the duplicity 
which helped to make the Swastika all 
powerful. A trip to Sicily before the out- 
break of war affords the author an op- 
portunity to reveal hostilities of his own, 
and he gets in a few foul blows at the 
natives of that land, their religious cus- 
toms and a country priest. 

In summary, Heaven Pays No Divi- 
dends seems to offer readers several color- 
less characters who do nothing especially 
noteworthy. We must admit, however, 
that the jacket of the book describes the 
author as being notable for understate- 
ment. 


“Quite Impossible” 

Morninc 1n Kansas, by Kenneth S. 
Davis. Doubleday. 382 pp. $3.95. 
Review by Dorothy Atkinson Williams 

In Victorian times, an English gentle- 

man who had travelled extensively was 

invited to write a paper on the “Man- 
ners and Customs of the Fiji Islanders.” 

To which the worthy gentleman re- 

plied: “Quite impossible, y’ know. They 

haven’t any manners and their customs 
are disgusting.” 

The characters in this tedious and 
meaningless book give me the same feel- 
ing. With the possible exception of a 
doctor and a little French girl, they seem 
completely worthless and useless. There 
is a vagueness and lack of unity or con- 
clusion about the book. A series of in- 
cidents happen to a lot of people. So, 
what? The author's style is rather pre- 
tentious and does not preclude the free 
use of some objectionable four letter 
words. 

The locale is New Boston, Kansas, 
apparently a thin disguise for Manhat- 
tan, the college town where Mr. Davis 
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has spent most of his life. The involved 
story centers on an elaborate estate built 
on the river bank in a squalid neighbor- 
hood, and much is made of an obscene 
painting on a bedroom ceiling. After a 
poignantly horrible closing scene, the 
great house disintegrates and is washed 
into the river in the final chapter. Bet- 
ter, perhaps, if it had just quietly fallen 
before the first chapter! 


Letter to an Author 

Dear Fatuer X: I am sorry to say that 
I think your new book” is pretty bad, 
but—what is more important—I think a 
lot of other people are going to agree 
with me. 

The main character (a Catholic who 
is a Catholic only because he is afraid 
of going to hell) spouts an awful lot of 
apologetics for a person who just man- 
ages to make Mass every Sunday. What 
is worse, he gets really tiresome after 
awhile. Your other characters, including 
the demure little nun who turns out to 
be a whiz at ping-pong, are not much 
better. 

Off-hand I would say The Hell Cath- 
olic is about as bad as your first book, 
Everybody Calls Me Father, was good. 
Why not go back, take a deep breath 
and start out all over again. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ratpu SILva 
* THe Heit Catnoric, by Father X. 
Sheed & Ward. 153 pp. $2.00. 


Irish-American Family 


Saturpay Nicut Is My Deticut, by 
Torrey Hood. Putnam. 245 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Priscilla Witt 


The first quarter of this novel centers 
around a typical old-fashioned Saturday 
evening gathering of young people in a 
typical old-fashioned Irish - American 
home. The characters are literary types, 
but sharply drawn: the older folks, Ma 
and Pa and ribald old Gram; the two 
daughters, gay and beautiful Katie and 
prim, bookish Liz; three brothers, Tom, 
about to enter the bank but wanting to 
be an artist, Joey, who cannot save his 
money because there are so many things 
he wants, and little Mike, who is afraid 
to mention the pain in his back. This is 
the most interesting part of the book. 
In the remainder of the book our con- 
cern for each of the characters dwindles 
away. The story comes to focus on Katie 
and her choice between two typical lov- 


ers, the dependable, colorless man and 
the exciting, irresponsible one. There ig 
scarcely any plot and the action js 
dragged out. Only a certain vividness in 
the writing keeps the book from being 
altogether humdrum. 

At times the author seems undecided 
as to whether or not there is any dif. 
ference between virtue and_prudery, 
This leads to some mildly startling sen. 
tences, such as “Already Pa seemed to 
her faraway; confused and pitiful, using 
words like ‘pure’-—when all love was 
pure.” 


Murder in London 

Tue Ticer in THE Smoke, by Margery 
Allingham. Doubleday. 354 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Richard Reuland 


A lot of blood is spilled and splashed in 
these 254 pages. If you like mysteries 
you won’t mind, though, because the 
story is entertaining, of some substance 
and well told. The Tiger of the title is 
the knife-wielding killer who lurks in 
The Smoke, as the metropolis of Lon- 
don is called today. 

A young Englishwoman believes her 
wartime soldier husband is dead, sup- 
posedly killed five years earlier. She is 
engaged to marry a well-to-do young 
man, but circumstances arise that lead 
her to believe her husband is still living. 

Despite more than a few murders, the 
murderer is not revealed until the author 
wants him to be. The book relies more 
on story than do most current mysteries, 
although its weak spots occur when the 
author seems to concentrate on writing 





and lets the story slip. 
If you are a mystery fan, this book 
should interest you. 


“Regulars” at Early Mass 

S1x O’CiLock Mass, by Rt. Rev. Mau- 
rice Sheehy. Farrar, Straus & Young. 
190 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Mary Conrad 


By telling the stories of the nine “reg- 
ulars’” who attend six o'clock Mass 
each morning at St. Jude’s, Monsignor 
Sheehy explains something of the mean- 
ing of the Mass itself. If at times the 
stories are a bit sentimental and overly 
mellow, they are never long-winded or 
lacking in action. For anyone seeking 
information about the Mass in popular- 
ized fictional form Six O’Clock Mass 
may fill the bill. 
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The Tuesday after Labor Day bears 
an unmistakable similarity to January 1: 
it's the time for resolutions. In Septem- 
ber the good intentions generally per- 
tain to books—when, what and how 
many to read. Usually the immediate 
result is fervid determination to read all 
the intriguing titles on the publishers’ 
fall lists, to catch up with last seasons 
still unread books, and, in a final burst 
of enthusiasm, a resolve seriously to be- 
gin that oft-thought-of project to “im: 
prove my mind,” “fill in the gaps,” or 
“earn all about the latest atomic dis- 
coveries.” 

These Tuesday morning resolutions 
last just about as long as the ones made 
on the first day of January. Enthusiasm 
wans, there are more atomic discoveries 
than you thought, and, well, a lot of 
things crop up. 

But for the hardy bookworm who con- 
tinues in his resolve to pursue the new 
and worthwhile, there will be books 
by Merton, Luce, Marmion, Bernanos, 
Waugh, Bruckberger, Sheen, Maritain, 
Marshall and a host of others to whet 
the literary appetite this fall. 


Still in the writing stage is a biog: 
raphy of St. John Bosco by Eddie Do- 
herty; a life of St. Therese of Lisieux 





Anton C. Pegis has been appointed editorial 
director of the new Catholic textbook divi- 
sion of Doubleday and Co. Doctor Pegis, 
who is President of the Pontifical Institute 
of Mediaeval Studies at Toronto, believes 
there is a need in this country for textbooks 
“whose spiritual ideas are universally Chris- 
tian and whose temporal roots are fully 
American.” 
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By JUANITA GILMORE 


is planned by Dorothy Day. Father 
James Gillis is compiling a book of 
essays, and a new biography of Arch- 
bishop Ireland written by Monsignor 
James H. Moynihan of Minneapolis 
will soon be ready for the publisher. 

e 

John D. Sheridan, whose Magnificent 
MacDarney was a Thomas More Book 
Club selection and who also authored 
Paradise Alley, had a book of essays re- 
cently published in England. It’s called 
The Right Time and is a delightfully 
humorous collection about everything 
from amateur housekeeping to a visit to 
the barber. We hope an American pub- 
lisher will take it soon. 

o 

Toronto-born Morley Callaghan won 
the Governor-General’s prize for the best 
Canadian novel of 1951. The award was 
given to his The Loved and the Lost. 

* 

We have no information about them 
yet, but Little, Brown has contracted for 
A. J. Cronin’s next two novels. 

e 

At the time of his death, Fulton Ours- 
ler was writing the final book of his 
trilogy on the Bible. Called The Great- 
est Faith Ever Known, it is based on 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

Now. we hear from Doubleday that 
Mr. Oursler’s daughter, April Oursler 
Armstrong, an author in her own right, 
is putting the finishing touches on the 
manuscript. Mrs. Armstrong is also 
working on a junior version of the Bible 
based on her father’s books and is pre- 
paring an anthology of lives of the saints. 

* 

If everything goes according to plan, 
this month will see the opening in Lon- 
don of a new play by Graham Greene, 
The Living Room. Mr. Greene tried 
once before to be a playwright. In col- 
laboration with Basil Dean he wrote a 
dramatization of his novel, The Heart 
of the Matter. Richard Rodgers and Os- 
car Hammerstein II produced it but its 
reception was so poor at a Boston pre- 
miere that it never got to New York. 

e 

TV fans may be in for a treat over 
the next few years. Screen, radio and 
television rights for G. K. Chesterton’s 





John C. Tully receives an honorary Doctor 
of Laws degree from Rev. John J. Cava- 
naugh, President of the University of Notre’ 
Dame. Mr. Tully is the Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Thomas More As- 
sociation and the founder and former editor 
of Books on Trial. 








“Father Brown” stories were purchased 
by Paul Moss. Of the 51 adventure tales, 
two are now being linked together for 
a movie. Mr. Moss hopes to sign Alec 
Guinness (who played with the original 
cast of The Cocktail Party and in sev- 
eral movies that have shown in this 
country) for the role of Father Brown, 
detective. Charles Boyer will be the pro- 
ducer’s choice for Flambeau, the deft 
lawbreaker. 

A new, complete edition of The Fa- 
ther Brown Omnibus was issued last 
spring by Dodd, Mead. 


Those whose business it is to record 
trends and predict results in a presiden- 
tial election year may find significance 
in this item: a Franklin Watts salesman 
tells us that of two new titles released 
in the First Book Series, The First Book 
of Snakes outsold The First Book of 
Presidents by a,decisive majority in ad- 
vance sales. 

e 


Compton Mackenzie, Scottish novel- 
ist, and Arnold Lunn, philosopher and 
fighting convert writer, were knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth II in the first Hon- 
ors List of her reign. 

An English publishing house has an- 
nounced a new book on Switzerland by 
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Man of Many Faults 
And Many Virtues 


Hucu Wa cpo e, by Rupert Hart-Davis. 
Macmillan. 503 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Gertrude Collins 


London publisher Rupert Hart-Davis’ 
new study of the late English novelist 
Hugh Walpole is not only a rich re- 
creation of a complex and contradictory 
character but also a superbly sketched 
picture of English literary life during 
the first half of the 20th century. A 
close friend of Walpole’s later years, as 
well as one of his executors, Mr. Hart- 
Davis has built his book around detail 
abstracted from the dairies, journals and 
voluminous correspondence which Wal- 
pole left. It is to the author’s credit that 
he lets these papers speak for them- 
selves, for Walpole was a man whose 
personality seems to have been express- 
ly molded for the probings of the ama- 
teur or professional analyst. Mr. Hart- 
Davis sturdily resists what must have 
been a strong temptation to play the role 
of psychologist. His achievement is that 
admirable objectivity which manages to 
preserve, rather than the complete de- 
tachment which destroys, the author- 
subject relationship so vital to first-rank 
biography. 

Success came early to Hugh Walpole 
and remained with him, undiminished 
throughout his life. He was a peculiarly 
vulnerable figure—childlike in his en- 
joyment ‘of the wonder of the world, 
volatile as to his moods which ranged 
through enthusiasm, rage, sulkiness and 
hysteria. Impulsively generous and con- 
versationally indiscreet, Walpole was at 
once the delight and despair of those 
who knew him. Though he freely and 
naively confessed to his personal and 
literary defects, he played at a comically 
pettish, if somewhat pathetic game of 
writing to reviewers whose criticisms 
displeased him. 

Walpole’s faults as a novelist were 
many. His early mentor, Henry James, 
complained so constantly of the loose- 
ness, the “formless featherbediness” of 
his style that Walpole came to hate 
what in later life he called “the tight 
little right little novel.” He strove con- 
stantly to perfect his natural careless- 
ness and to create good literature. If he 
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never attained the Jamesian ideal of line 
and economy of material, his work was 
rich in many of the qualities of the 
romantic tradition. An uncritical, ador- 
ing public asked no more. 

For its human interest, its skillful 
delineation of the social and _ intellec- 
tual background against which Walpole 
wrote as well as for its sheer readability, 
Mr. Hart-Davis’ book is recommended 


without reserve. 


The Evita Peron 
Of the 6th Century 


THEODORA AND THE Emperor, by Har- 
old Lamb. Doubleday. 336 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.]. 

By a striking coincidence this volume 
was published at the very time when 
another woman of political and social 
power was being buried in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Although Theodora and the 
Emperor is a story of the era of the Em- 
peror Justinian, ruler of the Byzantine 
Empire, most of the book is taken up 
with Justinian’s wife, Theodora. Both 
Theodora of 6th century Constantinople 
and Evita Peron of 20th century Argen- 
tina have several traits in common. Both 
rose from the ranks of entertainers to 
the top of the social ladder, the former 
as the wife of the emperor, the latter 
as the wife of the President of Argen- 
tina. Both exercised wide influence on 
their contemporaries, both were political 
schemers, and both helped those in dis- 
tress. 

This story of Theodora and the Em- 
peror is not meant to be a scientific his- 
tory, but rather a picture of the old 
Greek Empire of the middle 6th cen- 
tury painted for the average reader. 
Much of the material is well known and 
repeated in textbooks. Much more, how- 
ever, is an imaginary reconstruction on 
the part of the author. His purpose is 
to vitalize otherwise dry narrative and 
make facts and persons live again. There 
are very few references to the sources 
on which the author drew for his color 
effects. 

An entertaining story the book is, but 
unfortunately marred in the first part of 
the work by several descriptions of some 
of Theodora’s escapades which are not 
very wholesome. These details will prob- 


ably attract many readers but they are 
based on little more than doubtful real- 
ities and rehashes of old gossip. Behind 
them lurks the shadow of the Anecdota 
of Procopius. These secret anecdotes, 
which the Greek historian published 
only posthumously as a supplement to 
his histories, have never enjoyed the 
confidence of serious historians. 

The treatment of the Emperor Justi- 
nian is a distinct disappointment. Cer- 
tainly he does not loom as the great 
juridical statesman, organizer of the 
Corpus Juris, with which his name is 
associated in history and law. The Greek 
Orthodox religion in particular gets 
shoddy treatment which leaves the im- 
pression that it was a mass of supersti- 
tions. 

There is no formal bibliography but 
Mr. Lamb has devoted a few paragraphs 
to a discussion of some of his sources. 
Among these he enumerates several good 
historians—Vasiliev, Bury and others— 
and in a few instances in the text di- 
rectly refers to them. In his estimate of 
Procopius Mr. Lamb shows good critical 
judgment and even indicates that he is 
aware of the doubtful value of the secret 
anecdotes. 

This reviewer would be slow indeed 
to recommend this volume for general 
reading. It is in parts offensive to good 
taste. In addition the religiosity de- 
scribed in it can do no good, will rather 
provoke mockery of religion. 


A Life Devoted to Law 
Jupnce Mepina, by Hawthorne Daniel. 
Wilfred Funk. 373. pp. $4.00. 

Judge Harold Medina’s handling of the 
long drawn-out trial of the eleven Com- 
munists brought him to the attention of 
most Americans; his sentencing of the 
Communists’ lawyers for contempt of 
court after the trial was finished added 
to his reputation. The pages of this biog: 
raphy which deal with that trial, as 
might be expected, make up the most 
interesting part of the book. But the ac- 
counts of other legal victories won by 
Harold Medina, as a lawyer, add to the 
book’s appeal for anyone interested in 
legal matters. The legal detail which 
must be explained in order to make 
these cases understandable tends to ob- 
scure the author’s picture of Medina 
himself. ‘The result is a biography which 
presents some interesting material, but 
which fails to present a convincing pic- 
ture of the man himself. I.A.R. 
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Jewish Philosopher 

And Carmelite Nun 

Eprrh Sten, by Teresia de Spiritu 
Sancto, O.D.C. Translated by Cecily 
Hastings and Donald Nicholl. Sheed 
& Ward. 238 pp. $3.25. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 


This account of the life of Sister Bene- 
dicta a Cruce, who before her entrance 
into the Carmel at Cologne had been 
Dr. Edith Stein, an outstanding student 
and philosopher as well as lecturer and 
teacher, consists largely of letters and 
excerpts from her personal writings. The 
translation is lively and acceptable. The 
choice of materials made by the biogra- 
pher Sister Teresia de Spiritu Sancto, 
O.D.C., who had been Sister’s superior, 
is excellent. 

It seems curious that the atmosphere 
of her pious Jewish home and the in- 
fluence of her valiant, dearly loved old 
mother left Edith Stein unconvinced of 
the reality of God until she was 21. 
Then despite close friendship with ad- 
mirable Protestant friends she continued 
in lonely independence seeking always 
truth with a yearning that was a prayer. 
Her chance encounter with the auto- 
biography of Saint Teresa of Avila 
changed, or rather deepened, her think- 
ing so that she purchased at once a 
Catholic catechism and a missal. Bap- 
tism, the reception of the Holy Eucha- 
rist and Confirmation followed swiftly, 
and it was only by sending her to teach 
for some Dominican Sisters that her 
spiritual director could keep her from 
plunging at once into the religious life. 
Saint Thomas quickly replaced Husserl 
in her studies; Holy Week and Easter 
were spent at Beuron; finally she knew 
a contemplative order rather than a litur- 
gical order was to be her way on earth. 

Because her fame as a student and 
philosopher had spread so rapidly, the 
news of her entrance into the Cologne 
Carmel was of widespread interest. Anti- 
Semitism had touched ‘her life many 
times in the past, but shortly it became 
clear that the violent persecutions in 
Germany and allied territories were to 
be the means by which she would reach 
the final cross. Her expressed desire to 
offer her life for the conversion of the 
Jews met its ultimate fulfillment after 
bitter suffering, although the exact cir- 
cumstances and even the date of her 
death are still obscure. 


The beauty of her life, the charm of 
Ocroser, 1952 


her thoughts and the inspiration of her 
words cannot fail to touch even the cas- 
ual reader. Several of her verses are in- 
cluded in the volume. Among them is: 
“Let us judge not that we be not judged. 
Since, blinded by earth’s outward show, 
We see in shadows and in images 

The truth which God alone can know.” 


The Man of Steel 
Who Lives on Blood 


Tue Lire anp Deatu oF Srauin, by 
Louis Fischer. Harper. 272 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Harold Marten 


Apparently Louis Fischer, an experi- 
enced journalist and a former Commu- 
nist, has brought together in this book 
as much material on Stalin as has ap- 
peared to this date. The book is skilfully 
put together, and succeeds in giving a 
well-focused picture of “the man of 
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steel,” although it does not seem to con-: 


tain much new material. 


Like most speculation on what will 
happen in Russia when Stalin dies, 
Fischer's ideas are somewhat vague, but 
he inclines to the view that there will 
be little actual change except that two 
or three of the top Communists will 
unite to take Stalin’s place. 


Occasionally in expressing his dis- 
taste for Comrade Stalin, Fischer gives 
the impression that the days in Russia 
before Stalin had complete control were 
somewhat akin to “the good old days.” 
Whether this is his actual opinion or 
not, it is hard to say from this book, 
which, all in all, is readable and infor- 
mative. 


Life of a Young Girl 
As She Hides from Nazis 


Tue Drary or a Younc Gm t, by Anne 
Frank. Doubleday. 283 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mary Louise Hector 


In July, 1942, a Jewish family named 
Frank went into hiding in the Nazi- 
occupied city of Amsterdam. With four 
other Jews, they occupied cramped quar- 
ters in the abandoned half of an old of- 
fice’ building. 


The Diary of a Young Girl is Anne 
Frank’s journal of the two years the 
group lived in their “Secret Annexe.” 
The entries cover the difficult years of 
maturing, from 13 through 15, made 
uniquely difficult by the circumstances 
of war. 


Inadvertantly a document of history, 
the diary is a capsule evaluation of the 
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basic conflict of the war: totalitarianism 
vs. democracy. But predominantly, it is 
a candid and compelling autobiography. 
Anne is articulate on all subjects that 
interest her; and they range from collect- 
ing screen-star photographs to consider- 
ing the instant’s political and military 
situations. Toward the close of the diary, 
Anne falls in love, and the passages de- 
scribing first love are lyric and wise. 
Here the diary becomes a rich text from 
life for all who deal with adolescents. 


Shortly before her 16th birthday, sev- 
en months after the last entry in the 
diary, Anne died in the Bergen-Belsen 
concentration camp to which she had 
been sent after a Gestapo raid on the 
Secret Annexe. 
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FINE PLAYS 


For Fall Production 











THE QUEEN REPLIES, by Sister 
Marcelline, O.S.U. A gem of a play 
for children, particularly suitable 
for Christmas production. Perfectly 
adapted to the resources of school, 
club, recreational center, neighbor- 
hood group. Calls for a cast of ten 
or more; uses simple costumes and 
properties. 48 pp., $.75. 


SACRED ROMANCE, by Sister 
Mary John, O.S.F. For the typical 
parish club or school—a fine play 
about the priesthood. 80 pp., $.75. 


THE PRINCESS POVERTY, by 
Francis de Sales Gliebe, O.F.M. 
Based on the life of St. Clare, this 
appealing play ends with her recep 
tion by the Poverello. 80 pp., $.50. 


THE DEMON PREACHER, by 
Columban Duffy, O.F.M. Revolves 
around a Franciscan legend of how 
the devil, assuming angelic form to 
betray the Friars, was tricked into 
saving a renegade’s soul. 64 pp., 
$.50. 


THE COMING OF’THE KING, by 
Cornelius J. Holland. Beautiful 
poem-play on the Nativity, ideal 
for amateur giving. 96 pp., $.75. 
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Giacomo Puccini 
ImmortTaL Bowemian, by Dante del 


Fiorentino. Prentice-Hall. 232 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by V. Howard Talley 
If one is so absorbed in a book that it is 


difficult to lay it down, one must con- 
clude that the book is good. This biog- 
raphy of Giacomo Puccini, the composer 
of La Boheme and Madame Butterfly, 
written by the friend and one-time chap- 
lain of Puccini is that kind of book. It 
is the story of a most successful yet curi- 
ously humble musician, a man who, 
though a sinner, never lost the child-like 
quality of innocence. 

It is strictly a biography of the man; 
the composer’s works are only alluded 
to as they appear in the course of his 
life. But so much light is thrown on the 
events and incidents surrounding their 
creation that they are sure to be reap- 
praised now with renewed sympathy 
and understanding. Reading Father 
Dante’s account of Puccini's wildness as 
a youth, his numerous love affairs and 
the particular one with Elvira—whom 
he subsequently married, his boyish love 
of speed in expensive automobiles and 
motorboats, gives one a diffeernt idea of 
the composer* than was hitherto held. 
Not the least section of the book is the 
one devoted to Puccini's relations with 
Toscanini, their frequent quarrels and 
reconciliations. 

Since Boswell every good biographer 
has loved the subject of his biography. 
Father Dante’s affection and admiration 
for his friend is manifest throughout; it 
imparts a warmth to his narration that 
atones for any defect of style that may 
exist. 

A chronological list of Puccini’s works 
is lacking. It would have made a wel- 
come addition to the volume. 


Biographical Reference 

Catuotic Autnors, edited by Matthew 
Hoehn, O.S.B. St. Mary’s Abbey, 633 
pp. $6.50. 


This second volume of biographical 
sketches of contemporary Catholic au- 
thors, edited by Father Hoehn, contains 
374 entries, none of which appeared in 
the first volume published in 1948. It is 
a reference work that will be of value 
to most libraries, and a book that will 
make fascinating reading ‘for anyone in- 


.terested in Catholic authors and the 


Catholic press. G.D. 


First Bishop of Midwest 
CATHEDRALS IN THE WILDERNESS, by 


J. Herman Schauinger. Bruce. 334 
pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Augustine Rock, O.P 


If we are to understand many of the 
problems facing the Church in the 
United States at the present time, we 
must seek to understand the _back- 
grounds of these problems in the history 
of the development of the Church on 
the American continent. The great 
priests and bishops who labored so val- 
iantly to establish the Church in this 
new land devised new institutions and 
new methods suited to the needs of a 
new people. To understand these devel- 
opments as well as to derive inspiration 
from the heroic labors of the Fathers of 
the American Church, we should read 
the books that our historians write. This 
biography, or, perhaps it might better be 
called in the Victorian sense, this “Life 
and Times” of Benedict Joseph Flaget, 
the first Bishop of Bardstown and of the 
Midwest, is well worth reading. 

There has been something of a rash 
lately of novelized biographies of early 
American Churchmen. Some have been 
good and serve a useful purpose, but it 
is good to see that we are still produc: 
ing American Catholic historians who 
can write straight history with solid doc- 
umentation and write it well enough so 
that it reads almost as smoothly as a 
novel. Professor Shauinger has made 
good use of the documents relating to 
the origin of the Church in Kentucky, 
though at times his interpretation of the 
sources leaves something to be desired. 
Outstanding work in the field of Church 
History demands of the author a sound 
theological background. Professor Shau- 
inger has made no serious theological 
errors, but his interpretations and the 
depth of his understanding of events 
and ideas would have been much im- 
proved by a more developed theological 
understanding of the life and mission of 
the Church. Church History is history 
and not theology, but it is continually 
influenced by theology and can never 
stray far from that science. 

Despite a tendency towards cliches, 
the author writes well, and his docu- 
ments are well translated. His story is 
an enthralling one and well deserves the 
labor he obviously put into it. It is to 
be hoped that his book will be widely 
read. 
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THE PERENNIAL BOOKSHELF 


Reprints and 
New Editions 





ORKS OF REFERENCE stand high 
el the books we feed on. By 
their very nature the sound and indis- 
pensable ones run into several reprint- 
ings and editions, as new factual ma- 
terial is needed, tastes change and sub- 
ject matter expands. 

One of the most notable of new edi- 
tions of reference works is the Rand 
McNally Cosmopolitan World Atlas 
(Rand McNally, $12.50), now pub- 
lished in a “New Census Edition.” A 
modern atlas, of course, is vastly more 
than a collection of multicolored maps, 
and the Cosmopolitan is a handbook to 
present and past history, to economics 
and world politics. A comprehensive 
“World Climatic and Economic Table” 
and a historical gazeteer of geographical 
names are among the many valuabie 
tabular features. The maps themselves 
are immediately readable and their ar- 
rangement pleasing and convenient to 
the eye. Another way of viewing the 
world scene is suggested in Richard Jo- 
seph’s World Wide Travel Guide (Dou- 
bleday, $3.50), an extremely practical, 
pointedly detailed analysis of “how to 
get the most pleasure out of your travel 
dollar.” Indispensable, one would think, 
for actual travel and recommended as 
fun to read for the armchair voyager. 
The political world is the subject of 
Louis Wasserman’s Modern Political 
Philosophies and What They Mean 
(Garden City, $1.98), an incomplete 
job of revision; the world of 1939 is de- 
scribed in the present tense, and one 
must consult the Glossary for post-war 
information. 

Outstanding among one-volume books 
of reference is The Lincoln Library of 
Essential Information (Frontier Press, 
$21.00), now in its twentieth edition 
since 1924. Here are over 2,000 pages, 
in encyclopedia form, of facts and infor- 
mation in many fields, among them lit- 
erature, history, science, . mathematics, 
economics and government. Over 300 
pages are devoted to biographical sketch- 
es of notables of the past and present. 
A careful check of references on Cath- 
olic material reveals an objectivity, ac- 
curacy and thoroughness that alone 
should recommend the book to institu- 
tional and home libraries. 

The editors call the Lincoln Library 
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By RILEY HUGHES 


“the foremost American exemplar of 
self-educaiton,” and ‘certainly the pres- 
ence of test questions and the arrange- 
ment of much material in a way to assist 
home study make the claim not alto- 
gether extravagant. For a more sophis- 
ticated taste, and in the field it covers 
even more thorough going, is Master- 
pieces of World Literature in Digest 
Form, edited by Frank H. Magill CHar- 
per, $5.95). This book “digests” in a 
wholly intelligent and admirable man- 
ner some 510 books from world litera- 
ture, some classics, some merely enor- 
mously popular. The entries (novels, 
plays, epic poems) are treated alphabet- 
ically by title. For each there is a resume 
of facts of publication and a list of the 
principle characters. Then follows a 
brief and cogent “critique” of the work 
and then a sequence-by-sequence sum- 
mary of the plot or story. 


It is a humbling and salutary experi- 
ence to read Mr. Magill’s entries for 
books one has read, perhaps long since, 
and to discover how much one has for- 
gotten. The summaries are ample 
enough and yet crisply written; they 
should serve to direct the user to re- 
reading books he has forgotten or spur 
him on to the reading of books he has 
heretofore known only by title. Barbara 
L. Wilson’s Capsule Classics (World, 
$2.95) attempts a similar task for 73 
titles from world literature. Her book 
offers pleasant and readable comment, 
but it lacks the authority and reference 
value of Mr. Magill’s compilation. 


Still useful and pertinent for its in- 
formation, though not distinguished in 
style, is Monsignor John F. Sullivan’s 
The Externals of the Catholic Church 
(Kenedy, $4.50), as revised by Father 
John C. O'Leary. Now in its 12th edi- 
tion since 1907 is The Thirteenth, 
Greatest of Centuries. (Fordham, Mc- 
Mullen, $6.00) by the late Dr. James J. 
Walsh. Doctor Walsh was indefatigable 
as a fact-gatherer and his curiosity was 
enormous, but his inflated style is al- 
most unreadable today; he badly needs 
editing and bringing up-to-date. Edward 
Hutton’s Rome (McKay, $3.75), now 
in its 7th edition since 1909, has weath- 
ered the years much more successfully. 


The triumphs of art and architecture 
and the pageant of history are wonder- 
fully interwoven in this guide book to 
the Eternal City; illustrated by 32 excel- 
lentiy reproduced photographs. Informa- 
tive and readable as ever, and with sev- 
eral new features, is the 1952 edition of 
the National Catholic Almanac (St. An- 
thony’s Guild, $2.00). 

In specialized fields of reference three 
new editions are especially noteworthy. 
J. Walker McSpadden’s copiously infor- 
mative Opera and Musical Comedies 
(Crowell, $3.50) is now out in an en- 
larged edition. Arrangement is by coun- 
tries under the headings of grand opera, 
light opera, and musical comedies. Plot 
synopses, production details and a new 
index of characters from grand opera 
are the main features. Herbert Read's 
English Prose Style (Pantheon, $3.50) 
is that rare work of reference which can 
be read for its literary brilliance as well 
as for its information. His book is an 
organic survey, with many illustrations, 
of the history of English prose develop- 
ment, particularly of the tradition be- 
ginning with Dryden. A book for read- 
ers as well as writers. Strictly for writers 
is The Writer's Handbook, edited by 
A. S. Burack (The Writer, $4.50), a 
compilation of articles on professional 
writing, together with an _ extensive 
guide to the current market. 

Poetry anthologies are considerably 
more than reference works, of course, 
and yet reference is one of their pur- 
poses. Two particularly outstanding an- 
thologies of English poetry are currently 
available. The more original and distinc- 
tive is The London Book of English 
Verse (Macmillan, $3.75), selected by 
Herbert Read and Bonamy Dobree. 
Here verse familiar and verse lost sight 
of are mixed according to the editors’ 
tastes. Chronology is utterly abandoned 
(for category), with the result that, to 
give one instance, Kipling and Pope ap- 
pear side by side. Now in its second, 
revised, edition, this is the freshest and 
most valuable general anthology. to ap- 
pear in our generation. Less venture- 
some but still extremely valuable and 
eminently readable is A Little Treasury 
of British Poetry (Scribner, $5.00), edit- 
ed by Oscar Williams. Mr. Williams 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Devotion to Our Lord 
In Prose and Poetry 
Tue Book oF THE Saviour, edited by 

Frank Sheed. Sheed & Ward. 420 pp. 

$4.00. 

Review by Sister M. David, S.S.N.D. 
“How do I love thee? Let me count the 
ways,” wrote Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing to her Robert. Since love is but one, 
the same passion inspires Holy Mother 


Church when she addresses her Spouse. , 


Now we, with her, are deeply in debt 
to Frank Sheed, who makes it possible 
in part to “count the ways.” 

Out of a quarter-century and more of 
his publishing, the editor has chosen 
those passages of prose and poetry which 
best express devotion to Our Lord. The 
prose is contemporary, the poetry gar- 
nered from all centuries since the 8th. 
Clustered thus in four great topical 
groups—Our Lord’s Youth, Ministry, 
Passion, and Mystical Body—the selec- 
tions offer an exhilarating insight into 
the heart of faith. Leap from Cynewulf 
to Eithne Tabor, from Monsignor Rob- 
ert Hugh Benson to Sigrid Undset—run 
the gamut of time and nationality and 
see how the Holy Spirit quickens unity 
in diversity! 

If the reader misses certain Catholic 
writers, such as Paul Claudel, Michael 
McLaverty and Bruce Marshall, he will 
be delighted to discover in this anthol- 
ogy passages which he probably would 
not have met in their original context. 
Among them might be mentioned Mon- 
signor Ronald Knox’s “The Patience of 
Christ,” from his Retreat for Priests; Sis- 
ter Maris Stella’s “Christmas Carol for 
the Dog”; the late Father Edward Leen’s 
consoling essay on “The Blessed Eucha- 
rist”; and Caryll Houselanders engaging 
“Mass for the People.” 

This is really the kind of volume 
which ought not to be criticized at all, 
simply read and re-read. Any literate 
adult who can get his hands upon it 
will be hard to pry loose; that includes 
not only Catholics, but also all others of 
good will, for Mr. Sheed’s admirable pro- 
logues and theological appendices sup- 
ply brief but efficient aids to understand- 
ing. Unique, appealing, this “latest 
Sheed and Ward” is as good as The 
Mary Book and more! 
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Tribute of Faith 

To Blessed Virgin 

Tue Woman SHALL Conguer, by Don 
Sharkey. Bruce. 306 pp. $3.75. 
Review by Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. 


The author of this book aims to tell the 
story of the Blessed Virgin and her ap- 
paritions in the modern world. It is the 
account not of a highly critical observer 
or historian, but of a reporter with a 
sincere and devout love for the Mother 
of God. Though the trained historical- 
minded theologian is always very slow 
to admit an alleged private revelation or 
heavenly apparition, and though the 
Church herself is extremely cautious in 
all these matters, there is among the 
faithful a very great readiness to accept 
both. For such it is essential to repeat 
that the Church does not and cannot 
define the truth of private revelation. 
She can only determine (and infallibly 
if need be) that the private revelation is 
not opposed to the public revelation, 
that it is in itself pious and good. We 
cannot say that we have infallible cer- 
tainty that any of the apparitions record- 
ed in this book have actually taken 
place. We cannot say that anyone is 
obliged under penalty of sin to hold that 
any of them ever did take place. With 
this caution, we can praise this book as 
a beautiful tribute of faith to the all- 
holy Mother of God. 


As an indication of what might be 
considered a false attitude, rather than 
an error, it might be well to cite several 
instances which seem to imply that pri- 
vate revelation “puts the seal of ap- 
proval” on the Church’s teaching. On 
page 53 the author refers to the appari- 
tion at Lourdes as putting “the seal of 
approval on his (Pius IX’s) action by 
saying, ‘I am the Immaculate Concep- 
tion’.” A similar statement is found on 
page 58. On the same page we find the 
statement: “So we have a whole new 
revelation of Christian truth in our own 
day. It came at a time when the world 
had almost forgotten the original revela- 
tion.” Indeed, the private revelation can 
serve to call attention to the public rev- 
elation and serve as a kind of corrobora- 
tion of the solemn pronouncements of 
the sovereign Pontiff. But the solemn 
pronouncements are approved in heaven 


altogether apart from any private revel. 
tion. It is rather the latter which is made 
to conform to the public revelation and 
to await the approval of the Church, 

On page 63 the author at least seems 
to attribute the celebrated De Rudder 
miracle to Our Lady of Lourdes in 
France, whereas it actually occurred at 
Our Lady’s shrine in Belgium. 

Among the things which this review. 
er especially appreciates in the book are 
its fine story of Hiroshima, the fearless 
courage in characterizing our modem 
evils in their really appalling light, and 
the author’s tender devotion to the 
Heavenly Mother. Nothing can be more 
heartening than evidence of such love 
of Mary in a man of the press. 

With due respect for any writer who 
may seek some tradition for his opinion 
that Mary may never have really died, 
this reviewer holds that it is certain the 
ologically that she did actually die. Lepi- 
cier calls this “theologice certissima,” 
and we think that practically all theolo- 
gians agree with him. It could hardly be 
thought that she who was so closely 
linked with Christ in life and death, 
and suffered all that He suffered in some 
manner, should not have also submitted 
to death. 


Theological Study 
Of the Last Things 


Lire Evertastinc, by Reginald Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange, O.P. Translated by 
Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. Herder. 
274 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P. 


The present volume, published under 
the original French title of L’eternelle 
vie et la profondeur de l'ame, is one of 
a series of popular studies by Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange that relate the doc- 
trinal life of the Church to the spiritual 
life of its members. 

The author describes the book as “a 
theological treatise on the last things.” 
The writing, however, is in a popular 
style and technical terms, argumenta- 
tions and expositions are adapted for the 
general reader. The excellence of the 
book rests primarily in the clear state- 
ment of the soul’s relation to the doc- 
trines under consideration, and in the 
purposeful integration of doctrine and 
spiritual living. “Our purpose,” the 
author states, “is to enlighten souls, to 
arouse conscience and responsibility.” 

The study is divided into five parts. 
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Part One treats of the powers of the 
ul in this present life of merit or de- 
merit. Part Two considers the teaching 
of the Church on death and Judgment. 
Part Three takes up the doctrine on 
Hell. Part Four is concerned with Pur- 
gatory. The final section expounds the 
teaching concerning Heaven. 

Each of the five sections comprising 
this book are divided into chapters that 
detail doctrine and afford examination 
of these most important truths of the 
faith. While emphasis is placed upon 
the exposition of these truths, the evi- 
dences of Sacred Scripture and the testi- 
monies of tradition are examined and 
stated in each instance. Variations of 
theological opinions are recognized and 
subjected to evaluation according to the 
Thomistic principles that govern the 
author’s mind. The final chapter of the 
book treats of current evils and suggests 
the proper corrective of holiness of life. 

This book is to be highly recommend- 
ed. Theologians will undoubtedly derive 
great benefit from the development of 
the spiritual doctrines inherent in these 
truths. The general reader will have to 
follow the text carefully to gain full 
knowledge of the truths expounded in 
these pages, but will be rewarded by 
aspects of doctrine not generally avail- 
able to the English reader. The reading 
of Life Everlasting should be of real as- 
sistance to each one in reaching and re- 
taining a personal understanding of the 
value and purpose of this present life. 


Charity Is Answer 

To Modern Problems 

Tue Sacrep Heart AND Mopern Lire, 
by Francis Charmot, S.J. Kenedy. 261 
pp. 33.50. 
Reviewed by Sister Victoria, S.C. 

The fire that swept through the Roman 

Empire and left it Christian was the love 


| of God. That an apostolate of love can 


be just as effective today is the belief of 
Pere Charmot, S.J., veteran teacher, 
leader of Catholic Action and writer 
(his L’Humanism et Il’human was 
crowned by the French Academy). From 
his vantage-point at Paray-le-Monial the 
author surveys the contemporary scene— 
its gropings toward unity, its pull to- 
ward despair, its spiritual uneasiness, its 
deep-rooted materialism—and his answer 
is charity. 

Modern apostles, active, contempla- 
tive and suffering must livesin Christ, in 
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Jacket design by Jan Yoors for “The Book of the Saviour” 


His love, in His sufferings, be witnesses 
to Him before men. They must pene- 
trate particularly the areas of scientific 
research, social legislation, the arts, and 
Christianize them. They must be souls 
of prayer, united to Christ and working 
through Him to bring about the unity 
of the human race in the Mystical Body. 
These thoughts are skeletal compared to 
the rich and inexhaustible literature on 
the Sacred Heart and the Mystical Body 
offered as spiritual formation by the 
author from scripture, patristic and scho- 
lastic theology, the writings of the mys- 
tics and the pronouncements of the 
Popes. Pere Charmot watches history 
from the shadow of the Cross. His the- 
ology is clothed with the personality of 
Christ. His call is-urgent, imperative; 
his teaching, expert and sensitively 
translated; his statements are frequently 
aphoristic. “God is love. This is the 
crowning Christian revelation, its cen- 
tral and dominating truth.” “It is not 
easy to love Christ. It is a consuming 
experience.” “Your strength is His love. 


A multitude of human devices will not 
bring success.” 

In apostolic circles, this book should 
strike many a spark, stir banked fires, 
and if the time is right, start a mighty 
conflagration. 


Some Modern Miracles 
And Some Frauds 
Mrractes, by Jean Helle. Translated by 

Lancelot Sheppard. McKay. 288 pp. 

$3.50. 

Reviewed by Rev. Peter Rubbens 
This is, according to the subtitle, “A dis- 
cussion of the authenticity of modern 
miracles,” which is an ambitious under- 
taking. The author, according to the 
dust jacket, is a bachelor of letters and 
of philosophy, became a journalist and 
counts among his kinship a bishop and 
several members of religious orders. All 
this does not make him a theologian. 

His 13-page introduction gives neither 
a definition of the word miracle nor a 
classification of miracles, but states that 
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PLAN NOW FOR A 


Christmas 
BOOK FAIR 








If you’d like to raise money for 
your school, parish library, or com- 
munity organization, and at the 
same time spread the apostolate of 
good reading, make plans now for 
a Holiday Book Fair. 


The Thomas More Association 
can help you solve many of the 
problems connected with a Book 
Fair. Our Consignment Service 
staff has prepared a complete list 
of the best in popular books rec- 
ommended for Book Fair exhibi- 
tion. A choice selection of both 
adult and juvenile titles in the reli- 
gious and general fields is available 
for shipment anywhere. 


A Book Fair can be a great suc- 
cess if plans are made in plenty of 
time—and the time for proper 
preparation for a Christmas Book 
Fair is NOW! Write today for full 
Consignment information and a 
free copy of our new brochure on 


effective Book Fair operation to: 


JOHN C. DRAHOS, 
Consignment Manager 


THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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there has been long controversy and not 
always complete agreement as to the 
meaning of the word. This is not very 
helpful to the average reader, to whom 
it may be confusing that the author 
sometimes uses the word “miracles” col- 
lectively for authentic miracles, fabrica- 
tions and mirabilia. 

Here are some samples of where 
Helle rubs theology the wrong way. 
“The first miracles in point of time are 
those worked by Christ” (p. 4). “His 
teaching is accompanied by an upsetting 
of the natural order resulting from His 
divine essence” (p. 4). “Among miracles 
it is the healing of bodies which ranks 
first” Cp. 29). “To write a life of Jesus 
is to give proof of a certain vanity” (p. 
188). And rather bewildering is the fol- 
lowing on page 250 in the chapter on 
imitators and fakers: “Every element, 
every principle may be considered on 
two levels. If woman is the personifica- 
tion of the lie, she is, too, of the legend. 
She is the pagan muse, the inspirer from 
on high; in later days, in Christianity, 
she is the Mediatrix.” Does the author 
mean to jump from the universal “wom- 
an” to the unique Blessed Virgin (the 
text continues on about lying), or should 
the word be mediatrix with a small “m” 
to characterize an Aspiration of all 
would-be visionaries? 

On the credit side, the author’s faith 
and zeal seem to be above doubt and his 
conclusions are acceptable. Like a good 
journalist he has read up on his subject 
and renders it in a reverent and stim- 
ulating manner. He is definite in his 
condemnation of clearly exposed cases 
and carefully “intends” to take no sides 
otherwise. Nevertheless, while describ- 
ing the cases of true visionaries as ob- 
jectively and impartially as possible, the 
author’s devout admiration of them is as 
evident as it is eloquent. More or less 
extensive consideration is given to Ars, 
Lourdes, Fatima and Anne Catherine 
Emmerich, while Assisi, Avila, St. John 
of the Cross, La Salette and other cases 
also receive passing attention. 

Concerning Therese Neumann, Helle 
fairly agrees with Hilda Graef of whom 
he may not have known when he wrote 
this book. References are scarce through- 
out, but, like Graef, he mentions Etudes 
Carmelitaines. His analysis of the hoax 
of Beauraing leans rather heavily on con- 
jecture. Further, he disposes of Nicole 
Tavernier, Rose Tamisier and the Ez- 
kioga case. 


All in all, the book has much to com- 
mend it, from pious inspiration to a 
penetration of the liar’s mind. It carries 
the New York Imprimatur and was se- 
lected by a jury in France Cincluding 
Etienne Gilson and Daniel-Rops) as one 


of the ten best religious books since the 


Liberation. 


Sharp Look at Catholics 

In This Secular World 

Tue Farru in Action, by Rev. F. J. 
Mueller. Bruce. 164 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Rev. J]. M. Lelen 


This is a survey of the secularism in 
which many live today. To those men 
who eat and drink and sleep and make 
merry and forget God, this is also a 
sursum corda to remind them of their 
danger and call them to put their Faith 
into action. In the best sense of the 
word this book is revolutionary and un- 
usual. Sombre but sure are the author's 
statements, ever based on safe doctrine. 
He resembles Savonarola rather than 
Sheen. 

To illustrate his manner see his chap- 
ter on “Catholic Crooks.” I quote: “That 
title should be an impossible contradic- 
tion in terms; . . . but it is not contra- 
dictory in fact. . . . The explanation? 
Just the simple fact of the gap between 
profession and practice. They do not 
live the Faith. . . . The fact that some 
of them go to Mass on Sundays—some- 
times—makes them . . . a stench in the 
nostrils of God.” 

And here is a fragment on another 
aspect of crookedness, on the so called 
virtue of tolerance at any cost, on broad- 
mindedness so dear to flippant flatterers 
and false friends of truth: “This spirit 
of compromise . . . which respects no 
principle but buys comfortable social re- 
lations at the price of principle; all this 
coming to terms with the spirit of this 
world . . . means treason to the truth. 
And that means treason to God who is 
truth.” 

Golden is the chapter on “The Ty- 
ranny of Fear.” Here the author com- 
ments on the loving words of Jesus: 
“Why are you fearful .. . ?” Excellent 
are the pages on “The Sin of Worry” 
wherein we see that a sad saint is sadly 
in need of sanctity. Gloom is not of God. 

I have no space to display the splen- 
dor of it all. But I passionately recom- 


mend the reading of this book to any- 


one who wartts to save his soul. 
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T LEAST ONCE a year, I feel it be- 
A comes me to cease berating those 
lovable old duffers who control, the book 
world, and make a pass at celebrating 
what might be considered a personal “Be 


‘Kind To Publishers Month.” This year 


it takes the form of what I hope will 
be practical suggestions for their future 
lists. Instead of crying “Where are our 
authors and where are we to find manu- 
scripts?” let the publishers do something 
about these needs: 

An inexpensive Catholic Bible. World 
Publishing Co. has just announced a 
complete King James version for $1.25! 


Surely the potential Catholic audience - 


for an inexpensive Bible is large enough 
to justify the venture (the World first 
printing is only 300,000). 

The reissue of the mystery novels of 
Monsignor Ronald Knox originally 
published by Simon and Schuster). I 
have not read them but I find it hard 
to believe that Ronald Knox would do 
a bad job of any piece of writing he set 
his mind to. 

An inexpensive paper edition of The 
Imitation of Christ in a modern transla- 
tion—a companion to the Pocketbook 
edition of The Confessions of St. Augus- 
tine which is a fine thing indeed, but I 
wish the publishers had used the Frank 
Sheed rather than the Pusey translation. 

A good popular history of the Cath- 
olic Church in America—now needed 
more than ever before as a result of 
Sugrue, Blanshard, Oxnam and their 
bed-fellows. The two histories now avail- 
able are expensive and in other aspects 
do not fit the specifications. 

A child’s missal for everyday. A Saint 
Andrew's Child’s Missal is available 
abroad but for some reason the E. M. 
Lohman Co. has not deemed it wise to 
offer this missal here. I wish they would 
reconsider. 

An up-to-date revision of The Cath- 
olic Literary Revival by Calvert Alexan- 
der, S.J. (Bruce). To my knowledge 
there has been nothing to replace it, but 
it’s badly outdated. 

An introduction to philosophy for in- 
telligent adults who have had little or 
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STOP PUSHINCO! 


by DAN HERR 





no formal training in the field but have 
become interested in making up for this 
lack. Maritain’s book, so titled, is not the 
answer, as many readers have learned 
to their confusion when they were in- 
troduced to it. Any bookseller will tell 
you that he has frequent requests for 
just such a book and that there is noth- 
ing at the moment that he can unre- 
servedly recommend. 


A relatively inexpensive book pictur- 
ing and explaining Christian symbols. 
Teachers, in particular, are anxious for 
this one. 

A good biography of Father Pro, the 
Mexican martyr. Now that beatification 
proceedings are beginning and that suf- 
ficient time has elapsed for a definitive 
study, how about it? 


A reissue of San Celestino by John 
Ayscough (Putnam) and perhaps other 
of his novels. If my memory is to be 
trusted San Celestino at least could 
stand up and be counted among some of 
the things that pass as Catholic novels 
these days. 

A one-volume (and not too expen- 
sive) edition of the Knox translation of 
the Bible. In my opinion, the most read- 
able and beautiful of translations and 
one that could be ever more popular in 
a reasonably priced single volume. 

A life of St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
whose many activities and immense in- 
fluence in the Church should form the 
basis of an exciting and inspiring biog- 
raphy, or even a novelized biography. 
Thomas Merton is obviously the man 
to do it, but if he is too busy perhaps 
Louis De Wohl might be trusted if he 
will promise to devote enough time to 
this project and not turn out just an- 
other hack job as he has been doing re- 
cently. 

A Catholic reprint series. The best of 
Catholic writing, old and new, in an 
attractive uniform format (not paper) 
at a price anyone could afford. Sheed 
and Ward tried it many years ago but 
I think they were ahead of the times. 
Were such a series to be offered now, J 
am sure it would click. 

An appealing Catholic dictionary for 


children, well illustrated—and in color. 
too, while we're at it. 


A short, popular treatment of psy- 
chiatry from a Catholic viewpoint (and 
no $6.00 job either). Not necessarily a 
controversial book but a fairly simple 
and basic statement of the situation. I 
have the author for it, too—Doctor Fran- 
cis Braceland who should be using his 
writing talent a lot more than he does. 

A reissue of The Abbey of Enlayne 
by Paule Regnier (Harcourt, Brace). I 
know that sometimes nostalgia plays 
havoc with literary criticism and I know 
that ‘I first read this novel at a more im- 
pressionable and less critical age. I could 
be wrong, but as I recall, it deserves to 
see print again. 

An up-to-date revision of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. Badly needed as a refer- 
ence book by schools, libraries, students, 
teachers, writers, priests—all Catholics. 
A subsidy is undoubtedly in order. 


A Catholic series of biographies and 
historical books for children. If a model 
is needed you could do no better than 
the justly popular “Landmark Series” 
which Random House has sponsored— 
well-written, well-designed, well-illus- 
trated books at $1.50. They are unbeat- 
able and they point the way for a sim- 
ilar series in the Catholic field (St. 
Peter, St. Paul and the early Church, 
the early Christian martyrs, the Cru- 
sades, St. Augustine, etc.). 

A popular, not-too-long and certainly 
not-too-expensive, treatment of the So- 
cial Encyclicals. More people are talk- 
ing about and fewer people are reading 
the Social Encyclicals than ever before, 
and it’s time we had a book that ex- 
plained in down-to-earth language what 
the shouting is all about. Father Daniel 
Cantwell could, and should, do it if he 
can find the time. 

A good life of St. Thomas More for 
children. Why such a lively, exciting 
saint who is sure to appeal to modern 
youth has largely been neglected de- 
ponent sayeth not. 

A competent account of the truth- 
is-stranger-than-fiction story —it would 
make a corking novel or a thrilling bit 
of real history—that took place in Ohio 
about 50 years ago when a priest was 
accused of the murder of a housekeeper 
and could not prove his innocence be- 
cause of the seal of confession. Only on 
his deathbed, many years later, did the 
real murderer confess. 
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THe Ascent oF Mount Sion, by Ber- 
nardino de Laredo. Translated by E. 
Allison Peers: Harper. 275 pp. $3.50. 
First English translation of a 16th 
century Spanish religious classic. 

BorsHevism, An Introduction to Soviet 
Communism, by Waldemar Gurian. 
University of Notre Dame Press. 189 
pp. $3.25. Study of the implications 
of Communism as a secular religion. 

Tue Cartruusians. Newman Press. 107 
pp. $1.75. Exposition of the origin, 
the spirit and the life of the Carthu- 
sians. Second revised edition. 

CuHarRACTER FoRMATION THROUGH 
Books, A Bibliography, compiled by 
Clara J. Kircher. Catholic University 
of America Press. 103 pp. $1.50. An 
application of bibliotherapy to the be- 
havior problems of childhood. Third 
revised edition. 

CuristiAN Eruics, An Introduction for 
College Students, by Leo R. Ward, 
C.S.C. Herder. 298 pp. $4.00. De- 
signed to enkindle the interest of the 
student who is being introduced to 
the study of ethics. 

Curist’s AppeEAL For Love, by Sister 
Josefa Menendez. Translated by L. 
Keppel. Newman Press. 176 pp. 
$1.75. A revised and abridged edition 
of The Way of Divine Love. 

Tue Cross AND THE Bgatirupes, by 
Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen. Garden 
City. 96 pp. $1.00. Reprint edition of 
book on the correlation of the Sermon 


on the Mount and the Seven Last 
Words. 


Tue Conguest oF Lire, by John W. 
Cavanaugh, C.S.C., edited with a bio- 
graphical sketch by John A. O’Brien. 
St. Anthony Guild Press. 212 pp. 
$2.50. Volume of the outstanding 
conferences and lectures of a former 
president of the University of Notre 
Dame. 

HANDMAID OF THE Divine Puysician, 
by Sister Mary Bernice Beck, O.S.F. 
Bruce. 311 pp. $3.00. A handbook on 
the religious care of the sick and dy- 
ing; a revised edition of The Nurse, 
Handmaid of the Divine Physician. 

Famity Portraits, by Marion Mc- 
Candless. Saint Mary’s College. 477 
pp. $4.00. History of the Holy Cross 
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Alumnae Association of St. Mary’s 
College, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Gop Demanps Reparation, by Rev. 
Emeric B. Scallan. William-Frederick 
Press. 213 pp. $3.00. Biography of 
Leo Dupont, a layman who fostered 
devotion to the Holy Face. 


Tue Icnatian Way To Gon, by Alex- 
ander Brou, S.J. Translated by Wil- 
liam J. Young, S.J. Bruce. 156 pp. 
$3.75. St. Ignatius of Loyola’s “sys- 
tem” for attaining perfection. 


In Cuartry UNFEIGNED, by William P. 
Furlan. Diocese of St. Cloud. 270 pp. 
$3.50. Biography of Father Francis X. 
Pierz, apostle of central and northern 
Minnesota. 


JosePH AND Jesus, by Francis L. Filas, 
S.J. Bruce. 179 pp. $3.50. Compre- 
hensive study of the fatherhood of 
St. Joseph. 


Lerrers FROM Lixkrep, by Most Rev. 
Thomas L. Feeney, S.}. 257 pp. $2.00. 
Bishop Feeney’s account of his work 


in the Marshall Islands. 


A Lire or Curist, by Aloys Dirksen, 
C.PP.S. Dryden Press. 338 pp. $2.75. 
Life of Christ wiih the four gospels 
arranged in the text for easy refer- 
ence. 

Tue Licut oF THE Wor p, by Rt. Rev. 
Benedict Baur, O.S.B. Herder. 590 
pp. $7.50. A study of the prayers of 
the Mass for every day of the year. 


Lorp Teacu Us How To Pray, by Rev. 
Richard Graef, C.S.Sp. Translated by 
Sister Mary Hildegard Windecker. 
Pustet. 193 pp. $3.00. Explanation of 


a simple way of prayer. 

















MarRIAGE AND THE Famiy, by John J, 
Kane. Dryden Press. 341 pp. $3.00, 
A Catholic approach to marriage 
which combines empirical research jn 
family sociology with Catholic doc- 
trine. 


THe Orcanizep SoctaL APOSTOLATE OF 
ALBERT DE Mun, by Sister Miriam 
Lynch. Catholic University of Amer. 
ica Press. 234 pp. $2.50. The work 
of a French pioneer in the Catholic 
social movement. 

Tue Priest in Union with Cunisz, 
by Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P, 
Translated by Rev. G. W. Shelton. 
Newman Press. 220 pp. $3.00. Exam- 
ination of the spiritual life of the 
priest and his special functions. 

REALITY AND JUDGMENT ACCORDING TO 
St. THomas, by Peter Hoenen, SJ. 
Translated by Henry F. Tiblier, S.J. 
Regnery. 344 pp. $6.00. How St. 
Thomas’ realistic theory of judgment 
anticipated the modern conflict be- 
tween philosophy and science, and 
between idealism and realism. 

RecENT APPARITIONS OF THE BLESSED 
Vircin Mary, by Stephen Breen. 
Scapular Press. 356 pp. $3.00. Ac- 
count of appearances of the Blessed 
Virgin since 1830. 

STATE OF PERFECTION AND THE SECULAR 
Priest, by C. H. Dukehart, S.S. 
Grail. 186 pp. $3.00. Scholarly study 
of the requirements for perfection in 
the priesthood. 

STIRRING THE Emsers, by J. E. Moffatt, 
S.J. Bruce. 137 pp. $2.75. Brief read- 
ings and meditations for religious. 

SUFFERING WITH Curist, An Anthology 
of the Writings of Dom Columba 
Marmion, O.S.B., compiled by Dom 
Raymund Thibaut, O.S.B. Newman 
Press. 256 pp. $3.75. Short extracts 
from Dom Marmion’s major works 
and letters of spiritual direction. 

THEOLOGY AND Epucation, by Thomas 
C. Donlan, O.P. Wm. C. Brown. 134 
pp. $3.00. Approach to the basic prob- 
lems of religious education according 
to the norms of theology. 

Tuis Is THe Farru, by Rev. Francis J. 
Ripley. Newman Press. 414 pp. $5.00. 
Clear and simple statement of the 
positive theology of Catholicism. 

Tuis Is tHe Vicrory, by Mother Mary 
Aloysi Kiener, $.N.D. Pustet. 216 pp. 
$3.00. Meditative essays for laymen 
and religious. 
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BOOKMARKS 


(Continued from page 27) 


Sir Arnold Lunn. A great sportsman as 
well as author, he originated the slalom 
race and numerous other innovations in 
skiing during the years he spent in the 
Alps. Monarchs of the Glen, published 
last year, is the most recent of Sir Comp- 


ton’s novels. 
« 


There were many across the country 
this summer who mourned the death of 
Monsignor Edward R. Moore, social 
worker, pastor of historic St. Peter’s 
Church on Barclay Street in New York 
and author of Roman Collar and The 
Case Against Birth Control. 

Besides his work as pastor of a large 
downtown Church that cares for the 
daily spiritual needs of thousands of 
New York workers and of travelers pass- 
ing through Grand Central Station, 
Monsignor Moore was active in an im- 
posing number of civic and social serv- 
ice groups. He worked with the CYO, 
Newman Clubs, National Council of 
Boy Scouts, Legion of Decency, the 
slum clearance and low cost housing 
committee of New York and was a 
charter member of that city’s Housing 


Authority. 
. 


From Edmund Fuller’s column in the 
Chicago Tribune’s Magazine of Books 
come these pertinent paragraphs: 

“Everyone who reads a lot of current 
fiction . . . knows that a good deal of it 
is stale, flat, and unprofitable—and un- 
dramatic. 

“I’m sure there is more than one rea- 
son why this is so. But there is one rea- 
son which I run into again and again, 
and which I believe to be of great im- 
portance to the art of the novel. It is 
the decline of the sense of good and 
evil in many of our writers. 

“The conflict between good and evil 
is a common thread running through all 
the great literature and drama of the 
world, from the Greeks to ourselves. The 
principle that conflict is at the heart of 
all dramatic action, when illustrated by 
concrete example, almost always turns 
up some aspect of the struggle between 
good and evil. 

“The idea that there is neither good 
nor evil—in any absolute moral or reli- 
gious sense—is widespread in our times. 
... In any such state of mind, conflict 
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can only be a petty matter at best, lack- 
ing true universality. The acts of the 
evil doer and of the virtuous man alike 
become dramatically neutralized. Imag- 
ine Crime and Punishment or The 
Brothers Karamazov if Dostoevsky had 
thought that the good and the evil in 
those books was wholly a relative mat- 
ter and had had no conviction about 
them. 

“You can’t have a vital literature if 
you ignore or shun evil. What you get 
is goody-goody in place of good.” 

os 

Three authors were concerned in a 
baptism at the Benedictine Abbey of 
Oosterhout in Holland. Mme. Douwes- 
Schmidt, who writes under the pen 
name of Willy Corsari, was received 
into the Church during the summer. 
Her godfather was another eminent 
author, Pieter Van Der Meer who in 
turn became a Catholic several years ago 
through the influence of Leon Bloy. 

Mme. Douwes-Schmidt was a singer 
before she became seriously interested 
in a writing career. Her best known 


book is The Man Without Uniform. 


A triple career combining art, litera- 
ture and music ended abruptly last 
spring when Michael Kent, author of 
The Mass of Brother Michel died at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. “Michael 
Kent” was the pen name of Beatrice 
Bradshaw Brown. Her short stories and 
articles frequently appeared in Catholic 
periodicals. 

Mrs. Brown was also organist and 
choir director at St. Peter’s Church in 
Provincetown (she studied at the Pius 
X School of Liturgical Music) and she 
lettered and illuminated altar cards for 
use both here and abroad. 


Graham Greene again. Sister Rosen- 
da, O.S.F., in conducting summer classes 
for high school teachers recommended 
that they urge their pupils to read the 
novels of Greene. “Our joy as teachers,” 
she said, “is to help students to mature 
intellectually, aesthetically, emotionally 
and supernaturally.” Sister is convinced 
that today’s Christian writers have a 
more integrated supernatural view of 
life than most of the older writers. 

The novels of Francois Mauriac and 
Georges Bernanos were also recom- 
mended by Sister Rosenda for high 
school students. 


THE PERENNIAL BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 31) 


presents the “chief poets,” devoting 500 
pages to those from 1500 to 1900, and 
300 pages (beginning with Hardy and 
Hopkins) to poets from 1900 to 1950. 
One of the most important single vol- 
umes in the history of English verse is 
the 1645, and first collected, edition of 
Milton’s poems. Cleanth Brooks and 
John Edward Hardy in Poems of Mr. 
John Milton CHarcourt, Brace, $5.00) 
present the complete text of the 1645 
edition (the title page and preface in 
facsimile) and their own extended es- 
says in analysis. Here with a brilliance 
which does not sacrifice thoroughness 
the poems are studied “as poems, and 
not merely as biographical documents” 
or documents in the history of ideas. 
Two further volumes in the distin- 
guished Reynard Library series (Har- 
vard University Press, $4.25 each) have 
recently been published. They are 
Browning: Poetry and Prose, edited by 
Simon Nowell-Smith, and Dryden: 
Poetry, Prose and Plays, edited by Doug- 
las Grant. These volumes are intended 


for the perceptive general reader who 
wants authoritative texts and who wishes 
to read an author’s representative best. 
Mr. Nowell’s selection does much to re- 
move the labels of obscurity and _pro- 
fundity both from Browning’s reputa- 
tion and to demonstrate, in the poems 
and letters chosen, the “thread of hu- 
manity” that links all his work. Mr. 
Grant’s selection should do much to pro- 
mote the reading of Dryden, whose 
works, particularly those on religious 
subjects,” are so justly described here as 
“unparalleled displays of a poet master- 
ing ideas of supreme importance and 
endless complexity, and rendering them 
in simple language.” 

And finally we will mention the 
splendid Early English Text Society edi- 
tion of The Lyfe of Syr Thomas More 
(Oxford University Press, $6.50), writ- 
ten in 1599 by a man now known only 
by the abbreviation “Ro. Ba.” The book 
is delightful reading for its anecdotes of 
the saint and rich in spiritual percep- 
tions. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


Reviews of the . 
New Juveniles 





HAVE just read 20 juveniles in ten 

days, and I am pleased with the 
world—not only for my surviving, but 
for my surviving happily. 

Mathematically, there are as many 
bad as good books in the lot, but the 
good are memorable. In the best of writ- 
ing-for-children, there is, it seems to me, 
a vivid respect and affection for child- 
hood which catches the sympathies of 
anyone who deals with youngsters in 
any typical situation, even if that is only, 
at the moment, checking the curlyheads 
disappearing around the corner after the 
ice-cream man. 

If there is, in every batch of twenty 
(or more, or less), a book as splendid 
as TWENTY AND TEN by Claire 
Huchet Bishop, I will never give up this 
job. 

During the occupation of France by 
the Nazis, 20 French fifth-graders, evac- 
uated to a mountain school and left 
there in the care of their schoolteacher, 
share their relative safety with ten Jew- 
ish children who are being sought by 
the Germans. For two days and a night, 
the Nazis hold the nun captive, and try 
to force from the French youngsters the 
secret of the Jewish children’s hiding- 
place. 

Twenty and Ten has a quality of sim- 
plicity which is more forceful than the 
purplest hysterics. There is one quiet 
scene wherein two of the children hud- 
dle over a rare piece of chocolate candy, 
their “gold.” They wet their fingers, run 
them deeply over the chocolate, then 
suck the fingers. This ritual makes the 
taste last as long as possible. 

Mrs. Bishop heard the actual counter- 
part of Twenty and Ten from the prin- 
cipal of a French school, whose pupils 
lived through the war very much as the 
twenty and ten do, knowing fear and 
hunger, and the beautiful security of 
comradeship built upon selflessness. The 
book has, thereby, a telling realness. 

Adults will be grateful to have en- 
countered Twenty and Ten. Mrs. Bish- 
op has a superb gift of completeness 
in story-making. Thereby, Twenty and 
Ten is a reading experience, a unified, 
powerful one. 

Children will be enchanted with the 
story; and some, let us hope, will be able 
to perceive the depths beyond story. 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


One of the most important events of 
our time is the appearance of the Mother 
of God to three Portuguese shepherd 
children in 1916. The astounding story 
of Fatima could hardly be better told for 
children than Father John De Marchi 
tells it in THE SHEPHERDS OF 
FATIMA. 

He has, of course, authentic material; 
its particular authenticity is based in 
part on his conversations, during his 
nine-year residence at Fatima, with Lu- 
cia, the surviving child of the miracle. 
In a quiet, rich style, the great events of 
Fatima are allowed to stand in their own 
full power, without device or exclama- 
tion. The author has an unerring nar- 
rative sense: any story he chose to tell 
would be an interesting one. 


_ should be a better version of 
the old saw about going from the 
sublime to the ridiculous — something 
like from the sublime to the substantial. 
I could use it here in stringing in a few 


words about NANCY AND PLUM by 





Betty MacDonald, a book as full of 
goodies as a substantial pudding. 

Here are two orphan sisters—dreamy 
Nancy and vivacious Plum—living in a 
boarding house run by a cruel and avari- 
cious woman; apparently abandoned by 
their wealthy, disinterested uncle; deter- 
mined to escape, and finally doing it; 
adopted by a kindly childless couple; 
recognized and enriched by the uncle. 
A prize package, indeed, and an enor- 
mously appealing one. 

It takes me back to the days when a 
public-library card was my dearest pos- 
session, when the smell and feel of 
library re-bindings enchanted me, when 
I read in one day the two books to which 
my card entitled me. The magic touch 


—, 


that creates vigorous and serious 1. 
mance is here, the same clear vision of 
good and bad people that can descry a 
fairyland of princesses and ogres. 

John Dolittle, however, is a man of a 
different, and may I say weightier, world 
than fairyland. He isn’t out of this 
world, but merely tangential to it. To be 
on John Dolittle’s tangent is to be able 
to speak with birds, animals, insects, and 
reptiles, and to solve your and their 
problems thereby. 

One of the great classic heroes of 
juvenile fiction, Doctor Dolittle ap 
peared first in The Story of Doctor Do- 
little, by Hugh Lofting, published in 
1920. The present posthumous volume, 
DOCTOR DOLITTLE’S PUDDLE. 
BY ADVENTURES, is the 12th chron- 
icle and, according to the publishers, the 
last. It contains eight stories first pub 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune. 

Here are typical Dolittle situations 
and familiar Dolittle characters, the 
stories showing in small the very real 
plot skill Lofting always exhibited in 
his booklength stories. Here, too, is the 
inimitable serious charm of the Dolittle 
world, the little doctor’s unamazed ac 
ceptance of his incredible role in the 
world of science, his animal-friends’ ca- 
pability and talent. 

The Real Book series is a group shar- 
ing the editorship of Helen Hoke, and 
the remarkable price of $1.25. There are 
ten new titles this Fall, of which I have 
read two, so far. 

THE REAL BOOK ABOUT PI 
RATES, by Samuel Epstein and Beryl 
Williams, is a fine job all-around. It tells 
dispassionately but mesmerizingly about 
the exploits of a dozen famous outlaws 
of the high seas: Henry Morgan, Black- 
beard, the brothers Barbarossa—an excit- 
ing crew, and excitingly presented here. 
The style is understatement. But oh! the 
clash of arms and the bloodcurdling yells 
in the distance as the youngster is led to 
his own imagining about pirates and 
pirating! 

It is not really fair to mention THE 
REAL BOOK ABOUT FARMS, by 
Robert West Howard, in the same 
breath. In fact, the pirates leave one 
nearly breathless. 

This book, too, is a good job, but in 
a pedestrian pace. A part of the book’s 
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lesson about farms and farming is pre- 
sented in the setting of the John Ferris 
farm in New York State, with the Fer- 
ris family efhcient demonstrators of farm 
ways. Much of the writing, however, is 
straight exposition, which fact makes 
this an excellent book for supplementary 
reading in geography classes, but some- 
thing dull for entertainment. 


F™ years, I have been hearing Irish- 
men talk about the night of the big 
wind. It seems to me that every Irish 
family has one distant member who died 
on that night. and now (in THE WEE 
MEN OF BALLYWOODEN by Ar- 
thur Mason) the celebrated wind is fur- 
ther accused: it blew the wee men right 
out of their native Ballywooden. 

Whether this particular set of wee 
folk has a traditional existence in Irish 
folklore I don’t know. They are like the 
good brownies, invisible helpers for the 
overworked. They are, also, irascible, 
appealing, and eternally bumbling. The 
real joy of these stories is in watching 
the wee men suffer the doing of their 
deeds. Things get done, but badly and 
in confusion as one wee Irish temper 
after another ignites from jealousy and/ 
or impatience. 

But that is not the whole of the 
stories. There is a sensitive fancy set to 
work on common things—the directing 
force of all fairystories—and by it the 
fiddler’s bow, the old man’s pipe, the 
baby’s cradle assume the trappings of 
gentle magic. The characteristic which 
can be evocatively called poetic is here, 
along with the story and the humor. 

Originally published in 1930, and the 
first book to be illustrated by Robert 
Lawson, The Wee Men will appeal to 
the Gaelic of all ages. For adults, it is a 
generous book with much to give of hu- 
mor, color, and sprightliness. And an 
odd book, in that it touches the core of 
a nation’s personality and thereby re- 
veals nuances that startle by their ob- 
lique correctness. 

Margaret Sperry has transcribed six 
Norwegian folk tales in THE HEN 
THAT SAVED THE WORLD. This 
brief collection, concentrating on fable, 
possesses an individual breezy humor. 
And it proves again the independently 
fascinating fact that folk literature from 
nation to nation shows nearly identical 
strains. The present book, by the way, 
has extraordinarily interesting illustra- 


tions. It would make a good gift. 
Ocropgr, 1952. 


And so, for a highschooler, would 
NINETEEN FROM SEVENTEEN. 
The fiction editor of Seventeen, a maga- 
zine devoted to the interests of teen- 
agers, here presents nineteen short 
stories which have appeared in the maga- 
zine. It is an interesting collection with 
a surprisingly high level of excellence. 

Apparently Seventeen is following 
the mystic custom of the high Cand mid- 
dle) couture chronicles in giving to ex- 
traordinary writers a place to prove 
themselves. No more than three of these 
nineteen stories are vapid. Double or 
maybe even triple that number of stories 
are entertaining, meaningful, original, 
well-written. I mention in particular 
“Horatio” by Henry G. Felsen and “Lit- 
tle Red Jungle” by Benjamin Siegel. 

In SLIPPER UNDER GLASS by 
Lee Wyndham, a romance for the sub- 
deb, the slipper is one of Pavlova’s, sent 
to the ballet-struck heroine by her 
wealthy, world-travelling aunt, who had 
once herself yearned to be a ballerina. 
The heroine puts ballet above all else, 
and her story is one long ballet lesson, 
slicked with incredible sugar: the aunt 
and her fabulous gifts, the ‘devoted- 
though-neglected boyfriend, the famous 
choreographer, the movie contract. 

This is unhealthy unrealism, and 
young girls who read too much of this 
sort of thing will grow up to be soap- 
opera fans and addicts of women’s- 
magazine staple fiction. Dedication to 
ballet, I will allow; but not divorced 
from life. Then, it is fake and danger- 
ous. 


tee teen-age boys, there is a book 
about newspapering called DEAD- 
LINE, by William Corbin. The author 
has done a routine job telling the highly 
romanticized story of the journalistic 
success of 18-year-old Dan Logan, cub 
reporter. Dan rescues a child while cov- 
ering a fire, salvages the fortunes of the 
heroine’s family, and finally provides the 
material for his paper's biggest story. 
The book is stereotyped and incredible. 
There isn’t much harm -in it, however, 
beyond its sopping up some valuable 
reading time. 

THE WIND BLOWS FREE by 
Loula Grace Erdman is an honest book, 
something of a rarity among teen-age 
novels. 

It is set in Texas in 1890. The Pan- 
handle then was largely cowboy coun- 
try; farmers were just beginning to move 
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into the rich, flat land. Fourteen-year-old 
Melinda Pierce, whose family settles in 
the Panhandle, regrets leaving the calm 
of East Texas and the genteel pattern of 
her life there. But she comforts herself 
with the knowledge that she will return 
when she is 16 to enter the Lewisville 
Academy for Young Females. She finds, 
however, that pioneer life has an appeal 
of its own. The Wind Blows Free is the 
story of her adjustment, and that of her 
family, to the Panhandle. There isn’t 
much new in the book by way of plot or 
characterization. But there is authen- 
ticity, economy of style, and a refresh- 
ing straight-forwardness. And the bit of 
storybook romance is restrainedly han- 


dled. 

The only teen-age biography read this 
month is a fictionized one of Don Bosco, 
GENERAL MICKEY by Peter Lappin, 
S.D.B. 

Young Mickey Magone is a boy of the 
streets of Carmagnola in Italy, 100 years 
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ago. A chance meeting with Don Bosco 
and he is admitted to the priest’s board- 
ing school for boys, The Oratory, at 
Turin. There, Mickey gradually turns 
from the gang-fight psychology of the 
streets to the Christ-centered orientation 
of the school. There is a surprising and 
strongly dramatic closing to his story. 

The author has a fine sense of story, 
of following interesting event with log- 
ical and interesting event. If his charac- 
terization of the boys is a bit weak, it is 
perhaps because they are foils for the 
personality of Don Bosco, and sanctity 
is so overwhelmingly amazing in our 
world that anything contrived to point 
it up would almost inevitably appear un- 
realistic. 

General Mickey is an uneven book, 
but its merits superbly outweigh its 
faults. 

For readers 8 to 12, there is a biogra- 
phy which I wish I could avoid, be- 
cause the intentions behind it are obvi- 
ously of the highest and the product is 
distressing. 

Harold Sandberg’s BLACK-ROBED 
SAMSON is Peter de Smet, Jesuit mis- 
sionary to the American Indians, through 
whose life ran some of the mightiest 
currents of American history: the Indian 
wars, the Civil War, the Gold Rush. A 
significant and exciting life, and one to 
inspire young readers, if told by a writer 
with even minimal narrative ability. Mr. 
Sandberg is simply not a storyteller, and 
his book unfortunately reads like an ex- 
panded encyclopedia article. 


A ND Now I am going to be contrary 
about three religious books in a 
row, through, I hope, no fault of mine. 

CHRISTMAS IN THE BARN by 
Margaret Wise Brown is a beautifully 
illustrated story about a child who is 
born in a stable. According to the jacket 
blurb, it is the story of the Nativity. But 
not only is there no mention of the 
child’s divinity, there is not even men- 
tion of the names of Mary, Joseph, or 
Jesus. How can this bring the Christ- 
mas story close to children when it de- 
stroys the center and meaning of the 
historical facts? 

SAINT BENEDICT by Marie-Celes- 
te Fadden is a handsome book, with in- 
terestingly conceived illustrations, and a 
breathlessly episodic text. Any one of 


the episodes could have been creatively 
expanded into a book of this length, and 
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would have had a wholeness and drama 
lacking here, and quite important to be- 
ginning readers. The present careful 
compilation of facts could well be all- 
for-naught, so slight is their total force 
to impress the memory of the preschool 
child. 

A FIRST LIFE OF CHRIST FOR 
LITTLE CATHOLICS by _ Father 
Gales is small, inexpensive, simply-writ- 
ten; and it has a colorful illustration on 
each page. What it does not have is a 
flair of the type which makes the best 
of the secular small-books-for-small-peo- 
ple so very good indeed. Father Gales 
knew that he needed something: he says 
that he is going to tell the story of Jesus 
in the words of Mary. But the words are 
characterless, and it is startling to en- 
counter an “I” late in the story, so com- 
pletely is Mary allowed to slip out of 
the reader’s consciousness. For basic 
facts, this is good, just as the Bible-his- 
tory books of the classroom are good. But 
it could have been more. 


RICHARD BROWN AND THE 
DRAGON by Robert Bright is an anec- 
dote, retold from Mark Twain’s A 
Tramp Abroad, about an obscure young 
man who kills a dragon by using his 
wits where many noble warriors have 
failed by using their swords. Neither 
the anecdote nor the retelling is remark- 
ably clever. This appeared to me a pleas- 
ant enough little book, but I wonder 
what appeal its satiric heroics would 
have for a nine-year-old, who typically 
takes his warriors and their dragons 
quite seriously. 

FOLLOW THE SUNSET by Her- 
man and Nina Schneider is an elegant 
picture-book which claims to explain ac- 
curately to the very young child the 
constant turning of the earth which 
brings sunrise and sunset in global se- 
quence. A nine-year-old would have to 
be pretty sure of basic geography to fol- 
low it. It won’t do for average home 
reading, but it could be a classroom sup- 
plement. 

I read only half of LITTLE DUDE 
by Idena McFadin Clark, a story of the 
Texas frontier in 1872. When the re- 
vengeful hero drops a dead baby squirrel 
into a little girl’s glass of lemonade, I 
stopped. Up to this point, the children 
of the story have spent their time in 
ugly quarrelling. If any good ultimately 
comes out of this ornery lot, I have 


missed it—and contentedly so. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 18) 


ers a door giving on to a whole slice of 
life, a sphere of experience, that would 
otherwise be closed to them. He has 
brought them into unguessed contem- 
porary worlds just round the corner 
which the language barrier denied them. 


Yet it is no good our expecting a trans- 
lation to be as good as the original, 
though I have known exceptional cases 
where a genius of a translator has pro- 
duced a better work than the pedestrian 
original. But that is a case that need not 
concern us here. It is generally acknowl- 
edged that Gerard Hopkins’ versions of 
Mauriac’s novels are in the top class of 
translations of fiction. 1 would subscribe 
to that verdict. They certainly read well, 
and save for some details such as I have 
mentioned above, you can have con- 
fidence in the translator; you feel that 
he has digested the French and _pro- 
duced therefrom an English book. But 


#1 don't think that he has captured the 


atmosphere of the Mauriac world. The 
“feel” of The Woman of the Pharisees 
is quite different from that of La Phari- 
sienne. You can compare the two sen- 
tence by sentence and agree as to the 
accuracy and dignity of the translation. 
But at the end of the work you will have 
to acknowledge that you are dealing, 
curiously enough in the circumstances, 
with two different books, though one 
happens to be a translation of the other. 
Iam not sure, but it almost seems that 
to reproduce the genuine Mauriac at- 
mosphere in English is impossible— 
French is the only vehicle, perhaps, for 
Mauriac’s sensitive approach and meth- 
od. At the best a translation can be but 
adull reflection of the original. The man 
who first coined the phrase traductor— 
traditor was suffering perhaps from some 
contemporary hack who had mishandled 
his work; he should not be held to speak 
the truth on every occasion. Perhaps an 
anonymous 16th century English writer 
comes nearer to the truth. “The transla- 
tor,” he wrote, “hath but turned the 


wrong side of the arras towards us, for’ 


all translations, you know are no other.” 
The wrong side of the arrds presents a 
pale, curiously distorted picture of the 
original as a rule, and there is small 
blame to the translator if sometimes to 
make up for the lost color he adds em- 
bellishments of his own; but let him be- 
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ware, readers and reviewers alike will be 
on his track; they were in the 16th cen- 
tury; to that original appraisal, or apol- 
ogy, another hand added the complaint 
that, in addition to reversing the arras, 
the translator “hath inserted false stitch- 
es of his own.” 


THE AMBASSADORS 
OF AMERICAN CULTURE 


(Continued from page 9) 


icans who take pride in being so, while 
the Soviets concentrate on the things of 
mature development. We know with 
what fantastic lies the Soviets make their 
claims of vast achievements in every 
field of activity, but when so many mil- 
lions of people have nothing to balance 
these claims against except a press which 
is too often pointless and at worst porno- 
graphic, the Soviet case seems proven. 


That is why I would urge the Cath- 
olic press of America to make every ef- 
fort to penetrate as far and further than 
the secular press of America; not only 
to correct the damaging distortions of 
American life which much of that press 
gives, but to show that Christianity still 
inspires the American way of life, and 
can inspire every way of life that is not 
hostile to the spirit. The American Cath- 
olic press could achieve much among 
the spiritually famished of Europe. With 
characteristic American generosity and 
thoroughness it could extend a kind of 
spiritual Marshall aid to those whose 
hunger is of the heart and mind. 
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